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Prominent among the religious papers which gave 
a cover and extra Christmas matter to their issue of 
last week, we notice The Interior of Chicago, The 
Independent, The Christian Union, The Christian at 
Work, and The Catholic Review, of New York. 

One of the Southern papers tells of a man whose 
life was saved by 
pocket. A pistol 
tobacco, and the 


a plug of tobacco carried in his 
bullet fired at him lodged in the 
Moral: If 


‘co, don't take it out of your pocket. 


man was unharmed. 


you will use toba« 


It is said that 
artist, used to say 
a look here.” 
school lesson ought to have such a point in it. 


Varley, the English water-color 
that “ every picture ought to have 


It is certainly true that every Sunday- 


who goes before his class with a lesson in which he has 
found no truth to stand out and command attention, 
has neither the art of a painter nor the soul of a 
Christian teacher. 


An English Sunday-school worker visiting Ger- 
many reports that he found a “ preparation class "’— 
as we should call it in this 
‘simply an expository address 
by the pastor on the subject of next Sunday’s lesson, 


or “ teachers '-meeting ”’ 
country—which was 


the teachers taking no part.” 
ah 


pri 


Of course while such 
an exercise might be as helpful as any other sermon or 
lecture to a teacher, it could never fill the place of a 
mutual examination of the lesson by teachers under a 
competent leader. But is there nothing of the sort 


thus criticised, this side of Germany ? 


Besides the great variety of helps to the study of 


the International lessons supplied by American pub- 


lishers, there is a very good series of Notes on these 
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; Siete : righ 
lessons issued by the London Sunday-school Union, | 
which is available to American workers through its 
being published in monthly parts long in advance of 

8 I Y | 5 


the time of its using. Eben Shute, of Boston, offers to 


| send these Notes without charge to such teachers as buy 
| 


five dollars’ worth of other lesson helps from him for 
the new year. Notes on another series of lessons are 
included with those on the International series in this 


London publication. 


One of the most telling appeals for charity in this 
holiday season comes from the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York City. During the year past more than 
33,000 poor children were helped by this agency, of 
which number nearly 4,000 were provided with per- 
manent homes. And now while children in so many 
glad homes are having a merry Christmas and a 
happy New Year, they and their friends are asked to 
remember the street children of the great metropolis, 
who “are wandering about the docks homeless and 
lonesome ; ’’ who “ are shivering through the winter 
storm, barefooted and ragged ; ’’ who “sleep in boxes 
or cellars, or old barges;"’ who are “ hungry and 
friendless."" Whatever is sent, for this purpose, to 
Charles L. Brace, 19 East Fourth Street, New York, 
is sure to be well applied in a good cause. 

What can be more &ppropriate for the last Sunday 
in the year than an annual review? This review 
opportunities offered to, and the lives lived by the 
scholars and teachers. Now is the time to look back 
and note the ground which has been covered, the track 
which has been followed, and the progress which has 
been made. The teacher who fails to wisely improve 
this day for his scholars loses an occasion for impress- 
ing important lessons, and for gaining and giving new 
inspirations for better service in the days to come. 
We know a superintendent who has chosen as a lesson 
for his school for the closing Sunday of the year, Luke 
12: 31-40. Asa golden text he takes Mark 13 : 37. 





3: 20. 


year—which is also the last day of the year—should, | 


One of the brightest and best of the denominational 


enting the United Brethren. In noticing pleasantly 
the “rich promise” of The Sunday School Times for 
its lesson department in 1877, this magazine mod- 
| estly says: “ Indeed, the editor of Our Bible Teacher, 
to whose hand is laid all the work of writing notes 
and comments, preparing lesson leaves, editing two 
other Sunday-school periodicals, Sunday-school and 
other books, will feel compelled to do his best in or- 
der to keep the Teacher still ahead of The Times.”’ 
Now, we like that way of putting the case. 





trouble in the field of Sunday-school lesson literature 


has been, that too many editors were content with 


slip-shod, careless ways, and by no means did as 
If the work 
of The Times compels them henceforth to do their 
best in their several departments, we are more than 
satisfied. 


well as they could for their readers. 


“We havea very nice minister.” He shook hands 
| with me to-day,” writes a half-grown boy from a 
country parish where there has lately been a change 


of pastors. 





We can see much of hope and promise in 


| way of peace and safety. 





may include not only the lessons studied, but the | 


The central truth for the day he finds in Revelation | 
be made to teach some lesson worthy to be remembered. | 


Sunday-school magazines is Our Bible Teacher, repre- | 
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the future relations of that hand-shaking pastor and 
The friendly 
grasp of that promptly extended hand may hold until 
the footsteps of the lad are firmly established in the 


his appreciative young parishioner. 


This timely notice, taken 
of one who modestly covets the new pastor's respect, 
may be the best sermon application the young minis- 
ter has ever made. By way of admonition to those 
who are set to admonish others we say to every Chris- 
tian minister especially: Lose no instant of time in 
making friendly advances toward the young. Get 
It is a 
great gain in power to any pastor when the boys and 
girls pronounce him a“ very nice minister.’ It is 
no wonder that John B. Gough has tender memories 


hold of their hands, and win their hearts. 


| of the man who laid his hand in kindness on his shoul- 


der. Some day the most grateful and loving tribute 
to you, ministering brother, may be embodied in the 
simple declaration : ‘‘ He shook hands with me.” 


Now thfat you are looking ahead to see what good 
you can compass in the year 1877, suppose you think 
You 
can do a good deal of harm in one year if you set out 
for it. 


amoment of some of your possibilities of evil. 


To start with, have liquors ready for your 
New Year's callers. In this way your example will 
be in favor of social drinking—and it will be fol- 
lowed, have no doubt about that. 
callers will be newly tempted. 
ing point with some of them. 
on in this habit. 





Some of your 
It may be the turn- 
They will then keep 
Before the year has closed they 
will be a great deal nearer a drunkard’s grave than 
now. The number of such among your callers may 
not be large; but there will be more of them than 
you think. You may, at all events, feel pretty sure 
that several of the young men—and several of the 
young women also—to whom you give liquor on New 
Year's Day will die drunkards. It is even more than 
possible that some of them may actually lose their 
| souls because of their call at that time at your hospi- 
table home. There are grand possibilities of evil in 
this thing. It is well worth thinking about. We 











| might speak of other ways of cursing the world in 
| 5 ‘eo . ° 
| your sphere; but after all, if you will improve your 


There 


| opportunities in this line, you will have as much as 
| you will care to look back an for one eternity. 

| J 7 

| 


will be no end to the evil thus begun. 


Many of us can sympathize with the feelings of the 
good deacon who was unexpectedly called on to 


“lead in prayer,” and who answered, ‘‘ I—wish—you 


would—call on some one else. I—don't feel—very 


spry—to-night.” There is now and then a minute- 
man in the prayer-meeting who can pray or talk to 
edification at a moment's notice. But the prayer of 
the brother who is called on unawares is generally so 
much ‘‘ padding.” It takes more agility than the 


average man possesses to collect his thoughts—and 


especially to fix on the petitions that will best voice 
the desires of those whom he leads—in the brief time 
it takes to rise to his feet or drop on his knees. And 
so the good brother clutches the resonant, well-worn 
prayer phrases that come handiest. An extempore 
prayer is as much better for being “ thought through” 
Moral for 
Quietly mention to the dea- 
con, before the meeting begins, that you will call on 
him. Or at the least give him the benefit of such a 
forewarning as this: “ We will sing the 57th hymn. 


beforehand as an extempore sermon is. 


prayer-meeting leaders : 
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Under such a method that glow which usually warms 
the last half of a good prayer-meeting will be kindled 
at least ten minutes earlier. 
LIMITS OF UNION WORK. 
Great religious reforms, and new and improved 
phases of religious activity, usually begin in an unde- 
nominational way. 





Rarely does anything of the sort 
take its start in the formal action of an ecclesiastical 
body. Often, indeed, it has to contend for a time 
with the decided opposition of those who represent 
church organizations, general and local. 

This certainly was true of the work of the Wesleys, 
and Whitefield, and Knox, and Calvin, and Luther, 
and Huss, and so all the way back to John the Bap- 
tist; and the same might be said of the work of the 
prophets, from righteous Abel to Zacharias, son of 
Barachias, who was slain between the temple and the 
altar. They did not have with them the church or- 
ganization of their day. In many instances they were 
compelled to work against it, even unto the death, 
for the true interests of that which it represented. 

In these later days, also, it is unmistakably the 
fact that Sunday-school work, and popular Bible dis- 
tribution, and general missionary enterprise, and 
Young Men’s Christian Association activities, and 
anti-slavery and total-abstinence reforms, have owed 
their earlier prominence to some other indorsement 
than that of purely ecclesiastical bodies. Especially 

yas this the case with the Sunday-school enterprise. 
It first gained prominence as an undenominational 
agency. For a long time nearly all of the Sunday- 
schools in this country and abroad were undenomina- 
tional. The first Sunday-school question books, the 
first Sunday-school teachers’-meetings, the first Sun- 
day-school periodicals, the first Sunday-school hymns, 
the first Sunday-school conventions, were of an unde- 
nominational origin and character. Only when the 
union Sunday-school movement had proved eminently 
successful, and had by actual experiment evidenced 
the worth of its plans and agencies, did the several 
denominations of Christians consent to recognize and 
adopt those portions of its work and methods which 
are now so popular with them all. 

But while all this can be said for union work in 
the past, and while, furthermore, there is reason for 
believing that henceforth, as hitherto, the advance of 
the Sunday-school cause will be indicated and pre- 
pared for by associated undenominational movement, 
it is clear that the greatest permanent good to the 
Sunday-school cause can be secured only through wise 
denominational action in the several branches of the 
church of Christ. The work of the early reformers 
which was begun in opposition to existing ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, would have proved of but little 
value had it not resulted in new church activities. 
And all the latter-day agencies for Christian work are 
efficient in the direction of their best labors only as 
they tend to quicken and promote church activity in 
the same direction. 

Union Sundayschool work will prove but partial 
and insufficient if it fails to provoke and secure more 
thorough and efficient denominational Sunday-school 
organization. Such asystem of Bible study as that of 
the International Lessons, for instance, could hardly 
have been brought about by a conference of denomi- 
national publishing-boards; but this system would 
fail of its highest good to the church and to the world 
if it had not the hearty approval] and co-operation of 
those boards now that it is fairly shown worthy of their 
confidence. Again, while on the one hand it would 
limit the progress of the Sunday-school cause to leave 
it wholly in the hands of the denominations as such, 


it would, on the other hand, limit it quite as surely to | 


leave it wholly in the hands of those outside of the 
denominational organizations. 

In fact, the undenominational Sunday-school workers 
and periodicals and associations are doing the work of 
the cavalry advance, or of the skirmish line in an 


army of occupation. They may prepare the way for | 


the main body to come up and take possession. Their 
mission isa pioneer one. They cannot permanently 
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well for thein to do so if they could. 

Hence it comes about that every sincere friend of | 
Sunday-school work in the denominations ought to | 
rejoice in the pioneer undenominational Sunday-school 
work; and that every fair-minded friend of union 
Sunday-school work ought to thank God and take 
courage when either of the denominations is doing 
something more and better than hitherto in the line 
of efficient Sunday-school service. 

Just now the Rev. Dr. Vincent, who is so wise and 
warm a friend of both denominational and union | 
Sunday-school work, is initiating a good and a for- 
ward movement in that branch of the church to which 
he is attached. 


He has arranged for a series of 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Congresses, with 


a view to the discussion of distinctively denomina- 
tional aspects and bearings of the Sunday-school 
work. He wants to bring the leaders of his people 
together that they may talk over matters which can- 
not be discussed in union meetings. In this way, as 
he very properly thinks, ‘‘ unimportant differences will 
be detected, the essentials will be defined, the true 
spirit of catholicity will be promoted.” The first of 
these meetings is to be held in Chicago in January ; 
another, probably in Indianapolis, in March; yet 
another, a little later, in St. Louis; and others subse- 
quently in Omaha and San Francisco. 

From these Congresses good is likely to come, both | 
to the Methodist Church and to the Sunday-school 
rause at large. Dr. Vincent has done much to keep | 
his branch of the church well in the advance in all | 
departments of Sunday-school work during the last 
ten years. He would, however, have done far less in 
this line if he had not meantime and earlier done so 
much in the direction of undenominational Sunday- 
school service. 





MINISTERS’ CHILDREN. 


“Tt is a common observation that the children of 
ministers turn out worse than those of their neighbors. 
How is this fact to be accounted for?”’ 

The question admits of two answers. 

In the first place, it isnot afact. ‘There are more 
false facts in the world than false theories,” says a cer- 
tain famous teacher. This is one of the false facts. The 
children of ministers do not, as.a general rule, behave 
worse in childhood, or exhibit more depraved charac- 
ters when they come to maturity, than the children of 
doctors, or merchants, or shoemakers. That perverse 
logic which insists that things must not be what they 
naturally ought to be, 





that everything in nature and 
in grace must go by contraries, is responsible for 
many conclusions which are exactly contrary to fact. 
The Irishman of whom the Country Parson tells, who 
said. after his pig was killed, that it did not weigh so 
much as he expected, and he never thought it would, 








is the type of avery large class. The syllogism by 
which ministers’ children are proved to be worse than 
other people’s children may be stated as follows: 
That which we might naturally expect does not 
come to pass. 


We might naturally expect ministers’ children to be | 
| as good as the children of their neighbors. 
| Therefore ministers’ children are not, as a rule, so | 
good ag the children of their neighbors. 

It is an argument strictly a priori, based on the 
logic of contraries. Armed with this canon of tran- 
scendental philosophy, the village moralist is quite 
ready to pronounce upon the characterof the minis- 
| ter’s children. 





If the facts do not fit his theory, so 
much the worse for the facts. 


It must be admitted, however, that a prejudice 








against this method of argument in other matters is 
gaining ground. Itis beginning to be believed, by 
some persons, that facts are entitled to some respect, 
even when they conflict with the most approved theo- 


ries, And one good man has taken pains to collect a 


large number of facts bearing on this very point, by 
| which it appears that the children of ministers turn 
out better than other people’s children, rather than | 
/worse. Anybody who will take pains to trace the | 
ly: : a, L: 

| histories of the children who have grown up to man- 





hold the ground they have entered; nor would it be hood under his eye, who will fairly estimate their 


characters, and measure their moral standing, will 
find out that the children of the ministers he has 
known are at least up to the average. 

In the second place, though this ‘common obser- 
vation”’ is not true, it is a wonder that it is not. The 
fact that ministers’ children do not turn out worse 
than the children of their neighbors shows how much 
can be done by good training at home to neutralize 
bad influences outside. Think of the effect upon a 
finely organized child of knowing that the general 
expectation among his playmates and their fathers 
and mothers is that he willturn out bad! It takes 
both grace and grit to resist so malign an influence. 
‘‘ Expectations, like prophecies, tend to fulfill them- 


selves,” The general expectation in our churches 


| seems to be that the children of the good will grow 


up bad, and can only be saved by passing through a 
revolutionary crisis of character after they grow up 
and are hardened in sin. The effect of such a theory 
upon the lives of children who are early in God's 
But in the cases of 
ministers’ children this adverse expectation is much 
stronger than in the cases of the children of other 
Christians, and its chilling and discouraging effect is 


service may easily be conceived. 


much harder toovercome. Moreover, ministers’ chil- 
dren, as well as ministers themselves, are judged with 
exceptional severity. Lapses from virtue to which 
little prominence would be given if they were com- 
mitted by lawyers, or manufacturers, or carpenters, 
are sent on the wings of lightning to all parts of the 
land when they are committed by clergymen. Now 
there may be some propriety in holding ministers 
themselves to a more strict account than laymen ; 
but there is neither sense nor justice in measuring the 
conduct of ministers’ children by a different rule from 
that which is applied to the children of respectable 
laymen. Yet, that this is always done, every one who 
has had occasion to note the facts in the case knows 
full well. 

When therefore the minister’s child goes out into 
the world he finds these two hostile judgments wait- 
ing for him in many minds: first, that he is to blame 
if he is not better than other children; second, that 
he is likely to be worse. Boyish pranks that in other 
children are simply laughed at are often regarded as 
signs of deep depravity in the children of ministers. 
“You're a pretty minister's son!’ is the comment 
often heard on the playground and on the street. 
But no censor, little or big, ever thinks of saying : 
“ You're a pretty jeweler’s son!" or “Just what you 
might expect of an apothecary’s daughter !”’ 

The influence of theories and expectations so un- 
favorable, of judgments so partial and unfair, upon 
the character of a child can only be injurious. Is it 
any wonder that a sensitive boy, oppressed by a sense 
of the unjust demands that are made upon him, and 


| the unjust suspicions with which his conduct is re- 


garded, should burst into tears of vexation and dis- 
couragement, and say that it is of no use for him to 
try to do right? 


It is not true, then, that ministers’ children, asa rule, 


'are worse than other people’s children. It zs true 


that some of them turn out bad. Doubtless this is 
sometimes due to defective training. But is it not 
also in many cases due to this “ common observation ” 
which the minister's child cannot help hearing, and 
this discouraging expectation, of which he is con- 
stantly reminded. It is not wholly the minister's fault 
when his children do goastray. It is partly the fault 
of his parishioners and his neighbors who surround 
them with an atmosphere of distrust in which virtue 
can scarcely live. ‘“ Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him.’ Give achild a bad name, and keep impressing 
it on him that he can deserve no other, and you are 
doing what you can to fit him for the gallows. 

It might be well, therefore, for those who are in the 
habit of repeating this “common observation,’ first 
to be very sure that it is true before they quote it 
again; second, to consider what the effect of giving it 
currency must be upon the characters of ministers’ 


children. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


——» 


A cultivated and successful pastor in New Hampshire 
writes thus in regard to The Sunday School Times “ Scholars’ 
Quarterly,” having given it “a practical examination in 
preparing for a Sunday-school class:”’ 

“T like it; we like it. Itisthe only good thing 
Sunday-school scholar that I know of 
and its thoroughness, all please me 


for the average 
The plan of it, its fulness, 
The dictionary is worth much 
—a help indispensable, and so accessible! The arrangement of ques- 
tions—their classification—is excellent. The 
point,—which 


questions are to the 
in —— leaf. 
practical, not far-fetched, and they 
Aad the Outline is natural, 
class next year.” 


is often otherwise The questions are 
completely cover the ground 


not made. I expect to use it in my 


A correspondent from New Milford, Conn., asks: 

Can youinform us of the best mode of conducting a Sunday- 
school library ? 

What is best in this line for one school, or for one libra- 
rian, is not the best for all. 
as wellasinneeds. Eggleston’s Library System, concerning 
the particulars of which Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon, of 
Chicago, LL, are always ready to send a circular 
use and in general favor. 


, 1s in wide 
Henderson’s Library Record, 
with its accompanying cards, published by Fairbanks & Co., 
also of Chicago, is much liked by some. Again, Hubbell’s 
Library Record Book and cards have their advantages. 
The counsel to librarians given in this Record is of special 
value. Charles L. Hubbell, of 40 Portsea Street, New 
Haven, Conn., is the publisher. 


An experienced and judicious Sunday-school worker in 
Illinois asks : 


Can you give a sample form of a covenant to be signed by young 
people in the Sunday-school? I think I once saw something of 
the kind. Is it wise to offer such a covenant to a school? Has it 
been tried? A reply to the substance of these questions will inter- 
est me, and I think others. 


Anything in the line of a covenant or pledge to be taken | 


by young people should be considered carefully. It is no 


There are differences in taste | 
| 


| which they had given him;”’ or, 


desire to force our proposed texts upon any Sunday-school ; but we 
feel that the International Committee have been careless in their 
selection of golden texts ; and we are unwilling to make use of them 
in our schools, since we believe that a ‘golden text,” to deserve 
the name, should, besides illustrating the lesson to which it is ap- 
plied, contain in itself some truth or lesson likely to be of use to 
the scholar in the future 

How such texts as ‘‘ But he forsook the counsel of the old men 
“And he shall give Israel up, 


because of the sins of Jeroboam, who did sin, and who made Israel | 


to sin;” 
national Committee for the next quarter, can be of much advantage 
to the children and youth who learn them, we cannot conceive 

In our schools great stress is laid upon memorizing the golden 
texts; and we desire to have them worthy of their title 
honor in which we hold them 


and of the 
We do not wish to open any con- 
troversy, but we feel so strongly upon this subject that we deem it 
only justice to those superintendents of Brooklyn who appointed 
us to give through your columns to the Sunday-school public our 
reasons for making a change in the texts adopted by the Inter- 
national Committee. May we ask you to publish with this the new 


| texts, for the information of superintendents who may not under- 





light matter to take a vow for life upon one’s self; nor | 


should it be lightly treated. If a Christian covenant is to 
be entered into by members of a Sunday-school, there 
should be something more than the speaking of a promise 
or the signing of a paper. Those who are brought into 
mutual covenant relations should be mutually watchful 
and helpful of each other. It is not, as we view it, wise to 
ask children to sign a covenant devoting themselves to the 
Lord, and then to leave the children without special watch 
or care. 
and workers is formed in a Sunday-school with good re- 
sults. We made mention some time ago of such a band in 
a Sunday-school in Geelong, Australia. The plan of this 
band is to unite the “teachers and converted scholars in 
meetings for Christian fellowship and mutual edification 
with the idea of getting each to engage in some work for 
Christ.” 


Sometimes a Christian band of young disciples | 


In the last annual report of the Sunday-school in | 


| let him be God.—1 Kings 18: 24 


question it is said that about one hundred and fifty mem- | 


bers have been enrolled in: this Christian band, with an 
average attendance of eighty at the monthly meetings. 
The members have keen variously at work, meantime, in 


tients on Sunday mornings, and in other activities. 
covenant or agreement which is made the basis of this or- 
ganization is in form as follows: 


Agreed : " 


That the officers, teachers, and scholars of this school | 


who are trusting in Christ as their Saviour unite, for the purpose | 


of promoting each other's spiritual welfare, and to assist in leading 
others to Christ. 

That every member shall engage in some work for God 

That a meeting be held at least monthly, when all the members 
shall make a point of being present. This meeting to be for prayer 
more fully the foregoing objects. 


Something of this character has been found serviceable in 
more or less of the English Sunday-schools, and also 
some schools in this country. 


A number of the Brooklyn superintendents, who are dis- 
satisfied with the golden texts selected by the International 
Lesson Committee for 1877, are prop sing to improve upon 
them for their own schools, as will be seen by the following 
letter to the Editor of the Sunday School Times . 


Brookiyn, N. Y., December 16, 1876 
DEAR SIR 

We enclose herewith the report of a committee, appointed on 
Monday evening last at an informal meeting of some Brooklyn 
Sunday-school superintendents, where the question of the golden 
texts for the first quarter of 1877 was discussed 
posed by the International Committee were regarded by all present 
as so unsatisfactory asto demand some change, and the work of 


selecting new texts was put into our hands. We have not the least 


i=) 


"ing P »| admitted by very many. 
praise, and mutual edification, and to devise plans for securing | : 


| selection may have seemed to them. 


s 4 ; : ihe ; . | —Gen. 5: 24. 
tract distribution, in visiting a hospital to sing to the pa- | 


The | 


stand the reason of our action ? 
Yours very truly, 

SPENCER TRASK 

Supt. Bethany Chapel 8. 8. 
JoserH E. Brown . 

’ ; . 1a » Comn b 

Asst. Supt. Pilgrim Chapel 8. 8 omanTIe 
CHARLES A. HULL 

Supt. Church of the Pilgrims 8. 8 


For convenience of comparison we print herewith, side 
by side, the gclden texts of the International and of the 
Brooklyn Committees : 

INTERNATIONAL. | 
1. The Kingdom Divided. 


But > forsook the counsel of 
the of men, which they had | and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
given him.—1 Kings 12: 8 —Prov. 16; 18. 

2. The Sin of Jeroboam. 1 Kings 12: 25-33. 


And he shall give Israel up, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
because of the sins of Jeroboam, | thy God and him only shalt thou 
who did sin, and who made Israel | serve.—Matt. 4: 10. 
to sin.—1 Kings 14: 16. 


3. Omri and Ahab. 


But evil men and seducers shall 
wax worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived.—2 Tim. 3: 13. 


4. Elijah the Tishbite. 


In famine he shall redeem thee 
from death.—Job 5: 4 


BROOKLYN. 
1 Kings 12: 12-20. 
py goeth before destruction, 





1 Kings 16: 23-34. 

Salvation is far from the wicked, 
for they seek not thy statutes.— 
Psa. 119 : 155. 





1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 

O fear the Lord ye his saints for 
there is no want to them that fear 
him.—Psa. 34: 9. 

1 Kings 18; 5-18. 





5. Elijah and Ahab. 
And Joshua said, Why hast thou The Lord is my helper, and I 
troubled us? the Lord shall trou- | will not fear what man shall do 
ble thee this day.—Josh. 7 unto me.—Hebrews 13: 6. 


6. Elijah and the Prophets of Baal. 1 Kings 18: 19-29. 
How long halt _ye between two| How long halt ye between two 
opinions? if the Lord be God, fol- | opinions ?—1 Kings 18: 21. 
low him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.—1 Kings 18: 21. 
7. Elijah and his Sacrifice. 


The God that answereth by fire, | 








: 36-46. 

For their Rock is not as our 
Rock, even our enemies them- 
selves being judges.—Deut. 32: 31. 

1 Kings 19: 8-18. 


Thy ge 7 hath made me 
great.—2 Sam. 36. 


1 Kings 18 


8. Elijah at Horeb. 
Will he plead against me with | 
his ad pa power? No; but he 
—_ put strength in me.—Job 





9. The Story of Naboth. 


Thou hast sold thyself to work 
evil in the Bs of the Lord.— 
1 Kings 21: 


1 Kings 21: 414. 
But they that will be rich fall | 
into temptation and a snare.— 
1 Tim. 6: 9. 
10. Elijah Translated. 2 Kings 2: 1-12. 
And Enoch walked with God; 
and ~ was not, for God took him. 





Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me 
to glory.—Psa. 73 : 24. 

1. The Spirit on Elisha. 2 Kings 2: 13-25. 
They said, The spirit of Elijah 


doth rest on Elisha—2 Kingy 
: 15. 





Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit 
= God dwelleth iff you?—1 Cor. 

: 16. 


12. Review. 


But God is the judge; he putteth 
down one, and setth up another.— 


but the wicked and him that loveth 
Psa. 75: 7. 


violence, his soul hateth.—Psa. 
11: 5. 

n . . 

That the new texts are as a whole a decided improvement 


on those of the International Committee will we think be 





or indeed almost any one of those prepared by the Inter- | 


Committee, it will doubtless be found that its selection of 
texts cannot be accepted as in every case appropriate. For 
example, the text chosen for the second lesson of the series 
would seem to intimate that the sin of Jeroboam was poly- 
theism rather than idolatry. He did not propose the wor- 
ship of Baal, or of any other god than the God of Israel. But 
he did introduce a graven image as a help to the worship of 
| God. It was the Second, not the First, Commandment that 
| he violated. So it will be found that if any committee at- 
tempts the selection of golden texts from outside of the 


lessons there is an insurmountable difficulty in making choice 


which can be universally approved. 








| are respectful to their parents ; 


The Lord trieth the righteous, | 


Yet there are several reasons | 


why they can not be generally adopted. The desire for | 


uniformity is so strong that comparatively few schools will 
be willing to break away from the common series of golden 
texts so long as the International Committee sees fit to pre- 
sent one. Such a departure would make confusion where 
various lesson helps are used in the same school. 
Brooklyn superintendents announce that “they have 
arranged with the Rev. Dr. Inglis,” of Brooklyn, “to adopt 
these new texts, and publish them in connection with the 
lesson leaves which he prepares;” but the International 
series of texts is of coursealready used for the new year by 


| 


| say “ Ba’sees.” 


The | 


nearly all of the lesson writers, however infelicitous the | 


Even if it had been 
wise to attempt any such break from the common series, it 


| 18 quite too late now to consider the matter for the first 


The texts pro- | 


quarter of 1877. A large share of the helps for that period 


The designation of the 
lesson text without note or comment is all that as yet we 
can hope to have recognized as fairly within the province 
of a common lesson committee. 


GREEK AND EGYPTIAN CHILDREN, 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


A very good guess at the immediate future of any coun- 
try might be made from a study of its children ; for they do 
not merely reflect their parents and their social state, but 
they prophesy of the next generation They are also objects 
of study that no Oriental traveler can escape, for they live 
out-of-doors like the rabbits and the chickens, indeed more 
than the latter members of the family, 
traveler’s constant companions. He cannot stir anywhere 
that they do not swarm about him and proffer him all the 
comfort and annoyance of infant ingenuity. If he is not a 
very patient person he may finally come to the conclusion 
that this world has gone on too long, and that Herod, who 
had his faults, had experience in Oriental affairs and under- 
stood his business. At least, if he had kept on in his 
thinning process we should have had fewer Herods. 

The person who is fond of children ought to go to Egypt, 
where he could gratify his most insatiate craving. That 
country could furnish all the asylums, the Sunday-schools, 
the reformatories, the excursions of the world, and still 
have an ample supply for home use. What those uses are 
it is difficult to say. The Egyptian children are doubtless 
playful enough, but they seem seldom to be playing at 
anything. They have an uncommon liking for sitting in 
the dirt, with a circle of flies around each eye; but they 
never make mud-pies, for water is scarce and rain infre- 
quent. Every drop of water used in Egypt must be dipped 
from the Nile, and it cannot, I suppose, be afforded for 
mud-pies. There is a notion in England that the use of 
barbarous nations is to furnish a market for Manchester 
cottons ; but the Egyptian children have little commercial 
value of this sort. Indeed, care is taken to remove the 


and they are the 


| covering that Nature has given, by shaving the head when 


the child is three years oid. All the boys in the towns 
and cities are taught to read the Koran, and they learn 
enough arithmetic to be able to cipher any ordinary Euro- 
pean out of his eye-teeth. Until recently the girls have 
been quite above the necessity of learning anything. Prob- 
ably the dirtiest children in the world are the Egyptians— 
high class as well as low—there appears to be a prejudice 
against washing a child for fear the “evil eye” will light 
on him; dust he is, and he returns every day to it with 
content. Yet these children have one good quality: they 
the Moslem religion exacts 
that respect to the fullest ; but unfortunately it does not 
extend to foreigners, nor to themselves. 

The Egyptian children are all beggars, insolent or cringing 
as the case may be; a single one is humble and persistent ; 
a pack of them are clamorous and threatening. It is said 
that the first duty of the parent after the birth of a child is to 
whisper in his right ear the adén or call toprayer. I doubt 
if he hears it, for the first word he seems to know, certainly 
the first one he can pronounce, allalong the Nile, is “ back- 
sheesh.” Begging is a birthright; it is the ingrained 
inheritance. I never saw a baby, old enough to articulate 
anything, who would not hold out his dirty little hand and 
And this habit of begging is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the Italian mendicancy, taught by ages of 
dependence upon monasteries and often the result of absolute 
want. It is the Oriental desire for a gift, and is as strong 
in the men as it is in the children. It is a national demor- 
alization, a desire of getting something for nothing, the 
laziness of waiting on Providence often, and sometimes it 
may be traced to the very ancient custom 
which in the Orient amounts to a mere 


of gift-giving, 
exchange. But, 
all the same, the habit has become one of cringing depend- 


ence. And if the Egyptian child is father of the man, you 


| may expect no new change in the nation (except from ex- 


} 
} 


are already in print, and many schools have before this time | 


obtained their full supply 


Moreover, while the Brooklyn | 


ternal influences) in the next thousand years than the last 
thousand has brought 

The Greek children are rather robbers than beggars, and 
are, therefore, more promising. I do not mean that they 


, Commuttee has improved on the work of the International | are actually robbers, but you would say that when they 
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grow up they will be much more likely to go about asking 
for what they want with a revolver than a plate. 
of them that I saw together were spirited, insolent, aggres- 
sive little rascals, very different from the effeminate beg- 
ging swarms of Egypt 


say, but they wear less dirt and more clothing, and exhibit 
toward the stranger an independent and hostile air 


We were sitting one day amid the ruins of the great | 


temple of Ceres at Eleusis, endeavoring to imagine the 
glory that existed here at the time the daughter of Rhea 
was its goddess and A‘schylus was its poet, when a rabble 
of children 


ety. Considered as descendants of the ancient Greeks, 
nothing better could have been desired. I am not sure 
that they had a drop of classic Greek blood in their veins ; 
they may have been Slavs or Albanians, or descended from 
one or all the half-dozen races that have overrun the Gre- 
cian mainland, but they were almost as handsome as the 
Jew of 
sturdy-limbed, vivacious, graceful; they had, alas! the in- 
solence that too often accompanies beauty. If they wanted 
anything except to annoy us, they did not mention it, but 
it was impossible to keep them at a respectful distance ; 
they not only crowded upon us, but assailed us with such a 
clamor of screaming, hooting, shouting, and verbal abuse 
in the sharp metallic Greek, that we could neither read nor 
converse, Coaxing excited their contempt, dignity amused 
them, and wrath, so far from causing fear, aroused their ire. 
They could neither be placated nor scared. More interest- 
ing children I never saw, and when they became too inter- 


children Damascus 


esting, we made a charge upon them and drove them, whoop- | 


ing and yelling, out of the ruins. Nothing could have 
pleased them more; they quite entered into the spirit of 
the affair, and, retiring to a safe distance on the rocks, they 
pelted us with stones, It was a genuine holiday for them, 
and we were almost sorry to cut short their playfulness by 
abruptly retiring to the shelter of a wine-shop. Such 
children do not need any encouragement. They are able 
to take care of themselves, and there is good hope that 
they will grow up into belligerent patriots, capable of re- 
lieving the traveler of his purse, of fighting the Turks, of 
reviving the Olympic games, of securing their share of the 
trade of the Mediterranean, of reading their classics, and of 
becoming what the early inhabitants were, the Yankees of 
the Levant. They were not cowed creatures like the Egyp- 
tians, but appeared to have the free, aggressive spirit of 
modern civilization. In their demonstration on us, they 
seemed to have no object except to exhibit their indepen- 
dence and see if they could hit us witha stone. Nice, 
spirited children; we left their neighborhood without re- 
gret, and with the impression that Greece has some sort of 
a future, 





THE LAST CENTURY ABROAD. 


BY D. C. MACDONALD. 


To the geologist or the paleontologist, a century, no 
doubt, appears quite an inconsiderable fraction of time; but 
ordinary mortals who are interested more in what is ac- 


tually taking place on the earth than what has transpired, | 


under wholly different conditions, at some pre-historic 
period, may be excused for taking a different view. 
centennial year which we have been celebrating is the clos- 


ing chapter of a century unparalleled in the history of the 


world for its mighty changes, momentous events, and 
gigantic strides in political, literary, scientific, and social 
advancement, If we reckon up the great events that have 
occurred within those hundred years, we may feel forced 
to concede thus much, at least, to Huxley: that his “evolu- 
tion,” whatever it be, is going on so rapidly that it is not 
unlikely his great-grandson may find as much difficulty in 
accounting for the rudimental character of his progenitor’s 
theories, as he himself seems to find in the attempt to link 


the horse in the chain which dangles from his beloved | 
Great nations have sprung up as if by | 


“protoplasm.” 
magic, while others have perished; the “divine right” of 
unworthy monarchs—the cherished dogma of ages—has 
become an anachronism ; arbitrary oppression of the masses, 
though far from being extinct, is placed on the category of 
discreditable offenses even by governments most guilty of 
its practice ; dispassionate scientific analysis has taken the 
place of fairy toys and legendary monstrosities; healthful 
morals and simple kindliness have superseded an insipid 
etiquette and sentimental gush beneath which lurked the 
most hideous profligacy; and, better than all, nay, at the 
root of all, the gospel of peace has “put a girdle round 
about the earth” of good-will, true courtesy, and blessed 
hopefulness. 

A hundred years ago England and France were the lead- 
ing nations in the world, and regarded each other with the 
yealous eye of inherited bitterness. Our friend George III. — 





Troops | 


poured out of the miserable little village, | 
which half covers the ruins, and bestowed on us their soci- | 


Soft-eyed, ruddy-cheeked, | 


The | 
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for, after all, do we not, under God, owe all our prosperity 
to his stubborn majesty ?—had scarcely yet reached middle 
age. William Pitt, the elder, was still alive, and his son, 


| the “heaven-born” minister of seven years later, was a | 
That a country crowd of them is 
any more instructed than one on the Nile you could not | 


lad of seventeen. Lord North was Premier, and Burke and 
Fox, though they had been some years in Parliament, had 
by no means obtained the conspicuous place they were des- 
tined to fill among British statesmen. In India, Warren 
Hastings was building up the fabric of British power on 
the foundation which Clive had laid at Plassey nineteen 
years before, 


Much blood had already been spilt in the 
quarrel between Great Britain and her thinly populated 
North American colonies. England, which has seen the 
reigns of four sovereigns since then, during the first half of 
the century merited the name of “ intermeddler ’’—so often 
cast at her, when Castlereagh and Wellington could help to 
Yet all 
their doings had to be undone, and their policy is a thing 
of the past 
and undoubted disinterestedness, for behind the most ap- 


humiliate one nation and to aggrandize another 
Her influence now is due to her safe position 


parently honest proposal of any one of the other great Euro- 


pean powers, the world fears a masked thought—some new 


| alliance—some forecast of a new war. In 1776 the great 
| powers of the Continent were still sunk in the repose which 
| followed the seven years’ war. Frederick of Prussia, after 
adding Silesia to his little kingdom, had yet ten years to 


live, and was laboring, not altogether in vain, to show the 


world that he was as great in the arts of peace as in the | 
Louis XVI. had but newly mounted the | 


science of war. 
throne, which he was to exchange, seventeen years later, 
| for the scaffold—when the curtain rose on the first act of 
that great world-shaking drama, the French Revolution. 
Since 1776, France—voleanic France 





has witnessed within 
her boundaries the rise and fall of two empires, two mon- 
archies, and two republics, with the advent of a third. Rus- 
sia, notwithstanding that Peter the Great had partly re- 
claimed her from utter barbarism, had still, in 1776, the 
vast resources of her fertile soil, forests, and mines unde- 
veloped. 
conditioned people in Europe, and her armies were easily 
routed by the Ottoman. Her merchants and diplomatists, 


that, for their sharp dealing—so much so, that Peter the 
Great, when he refused to admit the Jews into his domin- 
ions, satirically made it his excuse that, ‘as surely 
as they entered, they would be cheated by his country- 
men.” In the middle of the century the foundations of the 


established in Brazil, and the thriving Australian colonies 
came into being. 


putably the autocrat of English literature, and his visit to 
the Hebrides with Boswell was only three years old. Gold- 
smith was but two years dead. Wordsworth wasa child of 
six, and Burns a plough-boy of seventeen. How many 
great reputations have arisen in literature in the interval, 
while those who made them died so long ago that they 
seem to belong to a time far distant from ours! Coleridge, 
| Byron, Shelley, Keats, among the poets—Scott, Miss Edge- 





worth, Miss Austen, William Godwin, in the realm of fic- | 
tion—are names that may be enumerated amid a crowd of | 


others. The pitiful tragedy of Chatterton, the marvelous 
boy who perished in his pride, was but six years old in 
1776; and Gray, the one poet of eminence who.wrote be- 
tween the “ Augustan” age of Queen Anne, and the re- 
vival of which Scott, Byron, and the Lake poets were the 
instruments, had only been five years in his grave. David 
Hume was just dead. Dugald Stewart had newly taken 
possession of the professorial chair he afterwards filled so 
splendidly. : 

On the Continent, Voltaire was still alive,—Voltaire, the 


and Steele. Rousseau, too, was spending his last days 


did so much to bring about. Kant, though professor in 


Kénigsberg since 1770, had not yet produced his famous | 
“ Critique of Pure Reason ;” and as for Hegel, he was still | 


in the nursery. Goethe was a young man of twenty-seven, 
| and only within two years had laid the foundation of his 
| fame by the publication of “The Sorrows of Werther” 
Schiller was yet in his teens. German national literature 
was, indeed, in its infancy, while he who was to be its 
gifted interpreter and exponent—Thomas Carlyle—was not 
born until twenty years after the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence. Haydn was scarcely at the zenith of his fame 


Mozart was a ‘boy, though a marvellous one; Beethoven | 


was six years old; Schubert’s natal day was, still, more 
than twenty years distant. It is not too much to assert 
| that a very considerable proportion of what is to-day most 

esteemed in the various departments of literature and art 
| has been created within the last hundred years. And it is 


Her serfs were still the most abject and filthily | 


however, had been noted, even at an earlier period than | 


Spanish-American republics were laid, a limited monarchy | 


One hundred years ago, Samuel Johnson was still indis- | 


friend of Pope, and the contemporary of Newton, Addison, | 


wearily enough at Ermonville, not destined to hear more | 
than the first mutterings of the social earthquake his works | 
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surely gratifying to observe that a change for the better 
| has taken place in public morality, as evidenced in the 
_ greatly improved tone of our literature. We find from the 
writings of the period that, one hundred years ago, the 
manners of the people were, in general, the reflex of those 
of the court. and the change that has taken place in the 
latter can in no way be better estimated than by comparing 
the tone of Queen Victoria’s court with that of even so re- 
cent a sovereign’s as George IV. And who can doubt that 
the tremendous shocks which Wesley and Whitfield gave 
to the deadening formality of their age, a few years before 
the troubles with the Colonies began, have been greatly in- 
strumental in bringing about reform in literature as well as 
in manners, for the one is but the counterpart of the other. 
In the realms of invention and science this is still more 
emphatically the case. Watt had indeed patented the 
steam-engine before 1776; but it was first successfully con- 
structed in a complete form after that date, and was cer- 
tainly not brought into practical use until two or three 
years later 


Thus, the agency which, beyond all others, 
has been instrumental in revolutionizing our social condi- 
tions, has done all its mighty work within the last one 
hundred years. Almost 
which have been the means of our industrial progress have 
been either invented or perfected since the Declaration of 
Independence. This country had waged foreign wars suc- 
| cessfully as a prosperous republic before gas was commonly 
used in the capitals of the world; the railroad and tele 
graph systems of the world, which now seem such essential 
| elements of every-day life, came into existence later still 
It is superfluous to say that science—in the modern accep- 
tation of the term—is, to a great extent, of later birth than 
the independence of our country. The discoveries in as- 
tronomy of Herschel, La Place, and Gauss; in chemistry, 
of Dalton, Davy, Gay Lussac, Lavoisier, Klaproth, and 
Scheele ; and, in natural history, of Audubon, Banks, and 
Cuvier—were all made subsequently to 1776; and yet, im 
portant as they were, they have but formed the founda- 
tion on which other investigators have reared the vast 
| and splendid pile of modern physical knowledge. A hun 
| dred years ago geology had, as a true science, no existence 
at all; and, in the very month in which Bunker Hill was 
| fought Adam Smith gave to the world the book which has 
been the basis of another and very different science—that 
of political economy—the recognition of which, feeble and 
imperfect though it yet is, has had such a momentous 
influence over our social conditions, The stage wagon has 
given place to the mail-coach, and the mail-coach to the 
locomotive, since this country came into being; 
ourselves have seen 


all the labor-saving machines 


and we 


Freedom broaden slowly down 

From precedent to precedent ; 
for the sentiment universal in 1776—that 
patible with the spirit of Christianity—is all but extinct, 
and has, in effect, perished. Nay, within only the last 
twenty years, we have beheld a material progress that out- 
does the most brilliant imaginings of the poets of our youth 
| That on the anniversary of the independence of the “ North 
| American Colonies” the World is immeasurably better off 
than it was on the 4th of July, 1776, is a lesson that may 
be profitably borne in mind by all of us. 


slavery is com- 


THE CARELESS THRONG AND THE PITY- 
ING CHRIST. 


Br TF. &. 


On tne day when Governor Hayes, of Ohio, visited the 
Exhibition grounds, the crowd of people that assembled 
round the Ohio building to see him was so dense and 
so eager, that in some instances they literally “trode one 
upon another.” Borne along in the midst of that struggling 
but good-humored throng, I forgot my own half-crushed 
condition in observing the amusing looks and attitudes of 
the men near me, and in hearing the shouted criti- 
cisms, and whimsical jokes and drolleries that seemed 
to start up spontaneously on every hand like bubbles 
on flood-tide. Nothing really was said offensive to 
| one’s finer feelings, or inconsistent with the self-respect of a 

citizen, and I was rather enjoying a scene so characteristi- 
cally republican and so intensely human till a man directly 
in front of me uttered a profane exclamation with the name 
That jarred upon my heart like a blow. The 
jesting answer of another voice near by, “Don’t call on 
only aggravated the hurt, 





of Jesus in it 
hina; he can’t he!p you here !” 
and in shame and sorrow for my company I no longer en- 
joved the situation, but endured it as a necessity. At last, 
pushed with a hundred others to the edge of the crowd at 
the door, I passed into the building, made my greeting to 
the Governor, and retired with a sense of relief at my es- 
cape from an excitement that could cause men to take my 
| divine Master's name in vain. 
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But the oath | had heard still rang in my ears, anc 
my heart. 
anger—for a general spirit of pleasantry was rife in the 
throng—but in sheer recklessness. Judging from the ap- 
pearance of the man who spoke them, I could even kindly 
think that he had not meant to be profane; that his cry 
was an outburst of comical distress, half unconsciously em- 
phasized into swearing. But how could I infer so charita- 
bly for the habit of mind and sentiment that made profan- 
ity so easy without heat of passion or provocation? 
many. That great mass, that mighty, moving congrega- 
tion of humanity, what do they think of Christ? 

At night, returning to my lodgings, I opened my Bible, 
and the first passage that met my eye was the opening 
words of the eighth chapter of Mark : “ In those days, the 
multitude being very great, . . . Jesus called his disciples 
unto him, and saith unto them, I have compassion on the 
That 
reversed the current of my musings. The question was no 
longer “ What do the multitude think of Christ ?”’ but ““ What 
does Christ think of the multitude?” And the question 
was answered. He pities them—the great moving, unre 
flecting host, the hungry, needy, crowding throng. He 
He pities 


multitude because they . . . have nothing to eat.” 


looks on, and his heart 1s stirred to compassion. 
them,— 

1. Because of their restless, unsatisfied state of mind 
There is so much greed, and so much envy, and so much 
foolish rivalry ; and so little confidence, and so little con- 
tentment, and so little peace. A continual craving for 
something, and finding nothing. 

2. Because, forever seeking satisfaction, they seek so 
wrongly. They chase wonders ; they catch at novelties; they 
court excitement; they bite at temptations; they pant 
after parades; they worship human eminence and power ; 
they taste variety and vanity, they covet fame and gold, 
till both the lures and the appetite that pursues them go 
weary. Their hungry souls “ have nothing to eat.” 

3. Because they slight him so. Starving on earthly 
emptiness, they let the Bread of Life alone. Hankering, 
they pour down intoxicating draughts, deaf to the voice 
that says, “If any man thirst, let him come to me.” Free 
and abundant the gospel manna is before them, but they 
tantalize themselves with the apples of Sodom. Haply 
reason gets some flattering fare, but faith is stinted, and 
conscience neglected. The world with its deceits is their 
idolized enemy. Jesus with his eternal fullness is their 
slighted friend. And he pities them all the more, the less 
they regard him. He knows they need his pity most 
when least they know their need. 

4. Because when they speak of him they (so many of them) 
use his name only in sport or profanity. Much of the 
mockery of holy things is purely thoughtless. Infatuated 
must be the thoughtlessness that can deal playfully with 
the Holy of Holies. There is too near likeness of mockery 
in the careless “ Lord, Lord,’’ of perfunctory religious form. 
How far worse the mixing of Jesus’ names and titles in 
witty badinage and merry story and waggish rhyme! But 
worst, by all distance and all depth, is the mention of him 
in vulgar oaths and cursing! The heart can be lost to sen- 
sibility and dead to reverence, and “out of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” proving by its abuse of Jesus that last 
depravity of man. 

He pities them all—the thoughtless, the unfeeling, the 
impious, who profane him in their several ways. 
knows the root and cause of their debasement. He has 
fathomed the abyss of the fall. His sympathizing com- 
passion makes forgiveness possible for every one that 
“speaketh a word against the Son of man.” But for that 
infinite pity, never by might or power could mankind astray 
be reclaimed and saved. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—< 


YEARLY MOTTOES. 


An appropriate Scripture motto for each year may be 


He | 


istung | 
The words seemed to have been uttered not in | 


| 





And | 


my reflections extended from the sin of one to the sin of 


| once which is the best for a particular school of a half- 





very serviceable for a school, a family, or an individual. | 


Such mottoes should, of course, at the outset be accurately 
committed to memory by those proposing to use the am 
Then they should be borne constantly in mind. On all 
appropriate occasions they should be called up to solve a 
difficulty, to point a moral, or to press a duty. 
motto may, to advantage, be displayed in illuminated form 
upon the walls of home, shop, Sunday-school, or church. 

To illustrate: In one family where the little ones (per- 
haps the larger ones, too) seemed inclined to selfishness, this 
motto for a year was adopted: “ Whatsoever ye would 
These 
words, beautifully illuminated, were hung in the sitting- 
room of that home, and over and over again the motto was 


that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


The chosen | 





| believeth,” Mark 9: 23. 


re | 
repeated until its sentiment obtained evident sway over all 


who dwelt there. 
For 1877, shall not each school, and each worker in | 
school or elsewhere, have a motto? For instance, for the 
school: “Seek that ye may excel,” 1 Cor..14: 12; “I will 
run in the way of thy commandments,” Psalms 119: 32; | 
“ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,’ John 2:5; “Do| 
all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. 10: 31; “ Do it with thy 
might,” Eccl. 9:10. For the family Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” Gal. 6: 2; “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” Prov. 15:1; “ Let us love one another, for 
love is of God,’ 1 John 4: 7. For the individual : “ Through 
thy precepts I get understanding,’ Psalms 119: 104; “ Ye 
are complete in him,” Col. 2: 10; “E 
himself,’ Rom. 15: 





ven Christ pleased not | 
3; “All things are possible to him that 


CHOOSING LESSON HELPS. 


Many Sunday-schools have been exercised over a choice 
of lesson helps for the new year, out of the great variety | 
presented tothem. It is not always an easy task to say at 
of lesson leaves. 
A superintendent near Boston hit upon this expedient 
for testing the several lesson helps under examination by 
his teachers. Taking a sample lesson, he wrote on the 
blackboard, in parallel columns, the questions on it from 
the different books and lesson sheets. The parallel lists 
were simply numbered, without any indication of their 
source. Then the teachers were asked to say which ques- 
tions were best for their purpose. The verdict in this 
instance was almost unanimous in favor of “The Sunday 
School Times Scholars’ Quarterly,” a result which the superin- 
tendent thinks is good proof of the value of the questions 
of that publication. It certainly seems as if the test was a 
fair one, whatever might be the result. Each school is en- 
titled to the best lesson help it can get. The question is 
not, whether our society or one of our friends publishes 
the proffered book or paper, but whether it can be approved 
on its merits, 


dozen of question books or sets 





RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


At the Olivet Chapel Sunday-school, in New York, the 
following selections are made for responsive readings at the 
opening of the school exercises during the first six months 
of 1877. It will be seen that they bring in the golden text 
and emphasize an umportant truth in each of the several 
lessons : 

Superintendent.—God is the judge; he putteth down one, and 
setteth up another. Psa, 75: 7. 

Assistant.—He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but a 
companion of fools shall be destroyed. Proverbs 13: 20 

School_—But Rehoboam forsook the counsel which the old men | 
had given him. 1 Kings 12: 8 


Superintendent—God says: Thou shalt have no other gods 
betore me. Exodus 20: 3, 





Assistant—Whereupoa the king made two calves of gold, and | 
said, Beliold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. 1 Kings 12: 28. 

School_—And he shall give Israel up, because of the sins of Jero- | 
boam, who did sin, and who made Israel to sin. 1 Kings 14: 16. | 

But ye shall destroy their | 


altars, break their images, and cut down their groves 
34: 13, 


Assistant—God said to Israel: 


Exodus | 


Superintendent—And Ahab made a grove; and Ahab did more 
to provoke the Lord God of Israel to anger, than all the kings of 
Israel that were before him. 1 Kings 16: 33. 


School.—But evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse , | 
} 


deceiving and being deceived. 2 Timothy 3: 13. 
Superintendent—And the Lord hath sent unto you all his ser 
vants, the prophets, rising early and sending them; but ye have 
not hearkened, norinclined your earto hear. Jeremiah 25: 4. 
Assistant—And Elijah the prophet said: How long halt ye 
between two opinions? if the Lord be God, follow him; but if 
Baal, then follow him. 1 Kings 18: 21 
School.—But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord 
God of Israel, with all his heart. 2 Kings 10: 31. 
Superintendent.—If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; 
1 Chronicl€s 28 





but 
if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever 9 
School.—O Israel, thou hast destroyed thy self 
Hosea 13:9. Israel led 
the voice of the Lord their God 


but in me i 


they 


thy help 


because 


2 Kings 18: 12 


wus captive 


obeyed not 
All—The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and will 
not at all acquit the wicked. Nahum 1: 3 





BOOK MARK LESSON LIST. 


The “ Book Mark Lesson List,” which was issued for 
1876, by H. R. Clissold, Superintendent of the Western | 
Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Chicago, found such 
favor, wherever it was known, that a similar issue is made 
for 1877. It is in the form of a two-leaf folding book | 


mark, and contains a list of the lessons for the year, to- 
gether with the golden texts, and a mention of the verses 
to be memorized. A list of the services of the church and 
an invitation to attend them have a place on the back, or 
last page of the “ Book Mark.” Mr. Clissold, whose ad- 
dress is at 188 Madison Street, Chicago, offers to supply 
other schools with these “ Marks” either with or without 
a list of their church services printed on them. 





BLACKBOARD MOTTOES. 


The simpler uses of the blackboard are growing in favor. 
Many superintendents who never employ acrostical or alliter- 
ative exercises value the blackboard as a means of exhibit- 
ing impressively an important text or thought before the 
school. <A correspondent from Denver pleads for more of 
work in this line, and suggests that if the teachers and 
scholars see some appropriate text displayed on the board 
as they enter the room, they may be quickened and helped 
by it in all their teaching of the hour. For example, he 
suggests for the first lesson of the new year this text: 

Hr THAT WALKETH WITH WISE MEN SHALL BE WISE, 
BUT A COMPANION FOOLS SHALL BE DESTROYED 
(Prov. 13: 20.) 

For the second lesson he would put this on the boerd: 

ONE SINNER DESTROYETH MUCH Goop. (Eccl. 9: 18.) 

Am I LEADING MY COMPANIONS TO JESUS OR AWAY 
FROM HIM? 


OF 





HELPING THE TEACHERS. 


A good feature in the Olivet Sunday-school is the help 
proffered by its officers to the teachers in their work. It 1s 
very easy—and it is very common—to complain of teach- 
ers for their short-comings ; but it is neither easy nor com- 
mon to train the teachers to better service, and to render 
them needed help in every department of their labor, The 
plans at Olivet do not put everything on to the teacher. 

For example, the general secretary sends to each teacher 
a card containing this pleasant invitation : 

The secretaries of Olivet Sunday-school, uniting in a desire to 
serve you to the best of their ability, cordially invite you to let 
them know how or in what manner they can help you or your class 
to better advantage than they are now doing. 

You will confer a favor by keeping the general secretary advised 
of any change in your residence. 

On this card a blank space is left. below this request, for 
anything the teacher may choose to write, and on the other 
side it is addressed for mailing to the general secretary. 

Again, a teacher who is likely to be absent from the 
school is duly provided with postal cards already addressed 
to the superintendent, and containing this request : 

Whenever you find it absolutely impossible to attend the Sun- 
day-school session in Olivet, and cannot send a substitute, please 
be good enough to drop a line to that effect, not later than the pre 
vious Friday, to the superintendent, who will do his best to fill tem- 
porarily your place in the school. 

Nor in the matter of visiting the scholars is all the bur- 
den laid on the teachers. Each teacher is provided with a 
supply of cards in form and substance as follows: 





OLIVET SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 63 SECOND Sr, N. Y. 














einen nineseanenencnestocesate 187 
Mr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 
Superintendent. 
DEAR SIR H 
M - —-—_—- - — living at 
.No. —__---_ is absent from my class to-day. 


As no excuse for absence has been received by me, 
and I do not know the cause, I shall be glad to have the 
scholar visited by your Missionary Visitor; and if I 
can possibly find time I will endeavor to make a per- 
sonal visit myself during the coming week. 


Yours truly, 





Teacher. 


Residence. 
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N. B.—When this absentee card is filled out, please 
place +t on the Superintendent's desk at the close of 
school. The unused cards may be kept inside the class 
env elope, or in the class book 





On the reverse of this card is a blank space for the mis- 
sionary visitor’s report of the assigned cause of the schol- 
ar’s absence. When returned to the superintendent by the 
missionary visitor, the card is handed again to the teacher. 

It is true that as this is a large mission-school in a great 
city, there is a demand for more work in the direction of 
looking up absent scholars than in an ordinary church 
school ; but the idea of giving help to the teachers in what 
ever work is expected of them is one worthy of recognition 
in all schools, in city or country. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1876.) 


14. Dee, 31.—Annual Review or Selection. 
{ First Quarter, 1877.] 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

1. Jan. 7.—The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12: 12-20 
2. Jan. 14.—The Sin of Jeroboam 1 Kings 12 : 26-33 
3. Jan. 21.—Omriand Ahab 1 Kings 16: 23-34 
4. Jan. 28.—Elijah the Tishbite 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
5. Feb, 4.—Elijah and Ahab 1 Kings 18 : 5-18 
6. Feb, 11.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal 1 Kings 18; 19-29 


7. Feb, 18.—Elijah and his Sacrifice 
&, Feb. 25.—Elijah at Horeb 


1 Kings 18: 36-46 
1 Kings 19 : 8-18 


9. Mar. 4.—The Story of Naboth 1 Kings 21: 4-14 
10. Mar. 11.—Elijah Translated sate 2 Kings 2: 1-12 
11. Mar. 18.—The Spirit on Elisha 2 Kings 2: 13-25 
12. Mar. 25.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the School. 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, JANUARY 14, 1877. 
Title: THE SIN OF JEROBOAM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ANpD HE SHALL GIVE IsRAEL UP 


BECAUSE OF THE SINS OF J EROBOAM, 


WHO DID SIN, AND 
WHO MADE ISRAEL TO SIN.—1 Aings 14: 16, 
Topic : PROGRESS IN SIN. 
HOME READINGS 
Monday, January 8: 1 Kings 12: 25-33. Progress in sin. 
Tuesday, January 9: Mark 7: 14-23. “ Out of the heart.’ 
Wednesday, January 10: Ex. 20: 4-6. The second command 
ment 
Thursday, January 11: Deut. 4: 14-24 Warning against 
idolatry. 
Friday, January 12: Ex. 32: 1-6. The golden calf 
Saturday, January 13: 1 Kings 13: 1-6. Judgment at Bethel. 
Sunday, January 14: Psa. 1: 1-6. Blessedness of the righteous. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Kings 12: 25-33. } 

25. Then Jeroboam built Shechem in Mount Ephraim, and dwelt 
therein ; and went out from thence, and built Penuel. 

26. And Jeroboam said in his heart, Now shall the kingdom 
return to the house of David: 

27. If this people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, and they shall kill 
me, and go again to Rehoboam king of Judah 

28. Whereupon the king took counsel, and made two calves of 
gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 
salem: behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. 

29. And he set the one in Bethel, and the other put he in Dan. 

30, And this thing became a sin; for the people went to worship 
before the one, even unto Dan 

31, And he made a house of high places, and made priests of the 
lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of Levi 

32. And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the 
fifteenth day of the month, like unto the feast that is in Judah, and 
he offered upon the altar. So did he in Bethel, sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made: and he placed in Bethel the priests of 
the high places which he had made 

33. So he offered upon the altar which he had made in Bethel 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, even in the month which he 
had devised of his own heart ; and ordained a feast unto the child 
ren of Israel: and he offered upon the altar, and burnt incense 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

I Kings 12:25. Built.——And this is the reason of the 
levy which King Solomon raised; for to build the house of the 
Lord, and his own house, and Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem, 
and Hazor, and Megiddo, and Gezer. And Solomon built Gezer, 
and Bethhoron the nether, and Baalath, and Tadmore in the wilder- 
ness. 1 Kings 9: 15, 17, 18-——~And Baasha king of Israel went 
up against Judah, and built Ramah. 1 Kings 15: 17——And he 
{Omri] bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver, 
and built on the hill, and called the name of the city which he built, 
after the name of Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria. 1 Kings 
16: 24.——And Rehoboam dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for 
defence in Judah. 2 Chron. 11: 5 


Shechem. 
Shechem. 


—And Abimelech, the son of Jerubbaal, went to 
And Abimelech fought against the city all that day 
and he took the city, and slew the people that was therein, and 
beat down the city, and sowed it with salt 45 

Penuel. And as he [Jacob] passed over Penuel the sun rose 
upon him, and he halted upon his thigh, Gen, 32: 31 And he 
{Gideon} went up thence to Penuel, and spake unto them likewise 
and the men of Penuel answered him as the men of Succoth had 
answered him. And he beat down the tower of Penuel, and slew 
the men of the city. Judges 8: 8, 17 


Judges 9: 1 





V. 26. Said in his heart.——The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God, Psa, 14: 1——But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts. Mark 2: 6 
Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, he spake 
within himself, saying, This man, if he were a prophet, would know 











| the Lord. 


| the revolution, must now provide for his security. 
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who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him. Luke | 
7 


39 





Now shall the kingdom return. And David said in his 
heart, I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul 
27: 1. If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established. 
Isa. 7: 9. If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him 
and the Romans shall come and take away both our place and 


1 Sam. 








| tion to him from a far country, the source of all our blessings, 


physical and spiritual, the judge and punisher of sin, but who 
delights in mercy, even to the rebellious, dwelling in the 


| heights of glory, yet hearing the faintest whisper of penitential 


nation. John 11 : 48——The Pharisees therefore said among 
themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? behold, the 
world is gone after him. John 12: 19——But that it spread no | 


further among the people, let us straitly threaten them, that they 
speak henceforth to no man in this name. Acts 4: 17 


v.27. Go up to do sacrifice. And hearken thou to 


the supplication of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, when they 
shall pray toward this place 





If thy people go out to battle against 


their enemy, whithersoever thou shalt send them, and shall pray 


unto the Lord toward the city which thou hast chosen, and toward 
the house that I have built for thy name; 
1 Kings 8 


hear thou in 
30, 44, 45.———But he shall have one tribe for 


then 
heaven 


my servant David's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, the city which 


I have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel. 1 Kings 11: 32.—— 
But unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose out of 
all your tribes to put his name there, even unto his habitation 
shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come; and thither ye shall 
bring your burnt offerings, and your sacrifices. Deut. 12- 5, 6 
But at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to put his 
name in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even. Deut. 16:6 

They shall kill me. It shall come to pass when the 
Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say. This is his wife: and 
they will kill me, but they will save thee alive. Gen. 12: 12. 
Lest, said he [Isaac], the men of the place should kill me for 
Rebekah. Gen. 26: 7 
Prov. 29: 25. 

¥.28. The king took counsel. Come on, let us deal 
wisely with them. Ex. 1: 10. Woe to the rebellious children 
saith the Lord, that take counsel, but not of me. Isa. 30: 1. 








——tThe fear of man bringeth a snare. 








Two calves of gold.—Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. Ex. 20: 4——Howbeit, from the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after 
them, to wit, the golden calves that were in Bethel, and that were 
in Dan. 2 Kings 10: 29 And he [Jeroboam] ordained him 
priests for the high places, and for the devils, and for the calves 
which he had made. 2 Chron. 11: 15. 
hath cast thee off. Hosea 8:5 
shall fear because of Beth-aven 


Behold thy gods.—And he [Aaron] received them at their 
hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 
molten calf: and they said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. Ex. 32: 4. 


V. 29. Bethel. And he [Abram] removed from thence 
unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched his tent, having 
Bethel on the west. Gen. 12:8 And he [Jacob] called the 
name of that place Bethel: but the name of that city was called 
Luz at the first. Gen. 28: 19. And God said to Jacob, Arise, 
go up to Bethel, and dwell there. Gen. 35: 1. 








Thy calf, O Samaria, 
The inhabitants of Samaria 
Hosea 10: 5. 




















Dan. When Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he armed his trained servants, born in his own house, three 
Gen. 14:14 
——Then all the children of Israel went out, and the congregation 
was gathered together as one man, from Dan even to Beersheba 
Judg. 20: 1. 


V. 31. An house of high places. For the saying 
which he cried by the word of the Lord against the altarin Bethel, 


hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. 





and against all the houses of the high places which are in the cities 
of Samaria, shall surely come to pass. 1 Kings 13: 32——Thou 
hast built thy high place at every head of the way. Ezek. 10: 23 





Made priests.——After this thing Jereboam returned not 
from his evil way, but made again of the lowest of the people priests 
of the high places: whosoever would, he consecrated him, and he 
became one of the priests of the high places. 1 Kings 13: 33. 
And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, and they shall wait 





upon the priest's office: and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be 
put to death. Numb. 3: 10. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, D.D., LL.D. 


“And Jeroboam built Shechem" (vy. 25). 
built it up, fortified it, made it strong. 


> 


ancient city mentioned Genesis 12: 6 





BY 


Or, rather, he 
For Shechem was an 
33: 18, 19; a sacred 
city where the Israelites (Deut. 27) had ratified the law of 
The same may be said of Penuel, where Jacob had 
wrestled with the angel (Gen. 32: 29). The king of the sibba, or 


This he 


confession from returning sinners, however far may have been 
their wanderings. It is ‘‘ the Father’’ of the New Testament, 
“our Father’ in the heavens. There must have been some 
strong delusion upon the hearts of this people, some blinding 
paroxysm of passion that prepared them to listen to the words 
of the tempter. 

Below all this, however, was the old taint of idolatry from 
which the descendants of Abraham had never been wholly 
cleansed after he was called from Ur of the Chaldees. It was 
the taint of Egypt, reminding us of Exodus 32: 10; although, 
in that case, the surprise 18 less on account of the shortness of 
the time since they had been delivered from the darkening 
influence of that land of grossest animal worship. But here, 
on the other hand, it may be urged that the idolatrous tendency 
had been unnaturally awakened by the declension of Solomon, 
who, in the latter part of his reign, had been led by his strange 
wives “to go after other gods” (1 Kings 11: 5), and “ whose 


| heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as was the heart 








| of David his father ” in his old age. 


6.—— | 


Paul represents idolatry as having its beginning, not in a 
total forsaking of the monotheistic idea, but in the associating 
the creature, in some form, with the creator; though this was 
always followed by God's giving men up to strong delusions. 
The sin of the Israelites, in this case, may admit of a fairer 
palliation than that of Solomon. They were led to regard 
the calf (or bull), as representative or symbolical. Still even 
this 1s wonderful, when we call to mind the great pains Moses 
had taken to prevent the use of “ any similitude” of the unseen 
God (Deut. 4: 15), whether drawn from heaven, earth, or sea. 
They could not have been wholly ignorant of this, and there 
must, therefore, have been addressed to them some most plausible 
reasoning, such as is sometimes used, in our day, to defend 
certain forms of idolatry, less gross, indeed, yet commencing 
with, and cherishing the same idea of symbolization, or ‘sim 
ilitude’’ which Moses so strongly condemns. In this view 
there is much probability in the speech which Josephus 
ascribes to Jeroboam on this occasion. He is represented as 
telling them ‘that God is everywhere, nor is there one deter 
minate spot in which he is, but that in all places he hears and 
sees those that worship him.” 
was aimed at. 


It is quite evident what this 
“It was a man,” he proceeds to say, ‘ who 
built the temple at Jerusalem.” 
special religiousness. 


It can, therefore, have no 
“God being everywhere, we can only 
worship him by symbols ; and for this end I have set up these 
two outward signs, not as representing two deities, but for con- 
venience of location, one at Bethel, and one at Dan, where you 
may adore the great God who brought you out of Egypt, (as our 
ancestors and our holy writings have told us, without the trouble 
of a long journey, and that, too, in an enemy’s country.” In 
this way Jeroboam may have affected even a transcendental 
religionism, like some of our “ advanced minds” who would 
regard all religions as about alike in teaching the cultus of 
one unknowable numen only representable to us through na- 
ture, or the universe. 

He had been in Egypt too, and learned something, doubt- 
less, of the priests who were already commencing that process 
of finding philosophical ideas in their old animal worship, 
such as Plutarch gives an account of in his treatise on Isis and 
Osiris. But with king and people it was, after all, the same 
thing,—that old error which is the beginning of all idolatry. It 
was the dislike of an invisible God, of a pure spiritual per- 
sonal power, known only to faith, unseen and “ unapproach- 
able” by any of the organs of sense. Even Socrates saw this 
in the fallen human soul, when he tells us that sensual men 
have what he calls “a horror of the spiritual.’ St. Paul styles 
it simply a dislike to the retaining of God in their knowledge. 
Hence all idolatry, all nature worship, whether in its panthe- 
istic or polytheistic forms, all outward representation of deity, 
which, however fair and plausible its plea, ever sinks into the 
actual adoration of objects which are the work of our own 
hands. 

“ Behold thy gods, O Israel (v. Some might be led to 
think that by the two calves he meant two gods; but they 
were rather intended as a double representation of the same 
power, designed for the two places chosen for its easier wor- 
ship. ‘ For the people went to worship before the one” (v. 30). 
“to the one unto Dan,” 


28). 


ao 


This means each one, or even the 


| most distant. 


| does outwardly by making new fortresses, and religiously by | 


| introducing a@ new worship 


There seems something mon 
strous in the expedient he adopted. This calf-idolatry ; how 


utterly inconsistent is it with that sublime prayer of Solomon 


(1 Kings 8: 27) to which this deluded people had so solemnly | 
responded amen a few years before: ‘“ Behold the heaven, | 


and the heaven of heavens. cannot contain thee.” There 
never was expressed a purer and a loftier theism than breathes 
throughout this inspired and inspiring supplication. God who 
has no likeness in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, God 


of truth, God of the covenant, the Father of his people, the 


_ heareth of prayer, even of the stranger who makes supplica- 


Still the plural has some apparent ground in the transla 
tion, as following the plural form of the original. It is well 
known that the common Hebrew name for deity is formally 
of this number, and yet all through the Old Testament the 
context forces to the idea of the divine unity. In this respect 
Elohim is used precisely as El], Eloah, and Jehovah. There 
must have been some remarkable reason for it. The Fathers, 
the Protestant reformers, and the great theologians of the 
Romish Church, have ever held that there was in it some refer- 
ence to the mystery, not yet fully revealed, of the tri-unity, or 
of something in the one divine Being, in its relations to the 
world, and to man, that the conception of bare monadity 
would not satisfy. 


But be that as it may, there can be no 
_ doubt about the word's having, throughout its vast biblical 














December 30, 1876.] 
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usage, 
that most solemn declaration, Deut. 6: 4, where the remark- 
able conjunction of words seems to have been used to meet the 
polytheistic objection, and to silence it forever. ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel, Jehovah our Godis one Jehovah ;” or, to give it in its 
impressive conciseness, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, Je- 
hovah one.” Inthe Hebrew of that passage it is plural in form, 
just as it is here, and, if grammatically rendered, would be: 
‘Jehovah our Elohim, Jehovah our Gods, Jehovah one.” 
in the Psalms, where the language is connected with the most 
endearing expressions of personal trust in the one only cove- 
nant God. The terms of appeal are exceedingly near and ten 
Elohai— Elohenn—my Elohim, our Elohim. 


So 


der The pro- 
noun following fixes it to the singular idea, whatever it may 
include Farly will I seek THEE; my soul followeth hard 
after THEE ; whom have Iin heaven ? and, with THEE, there is 
none on earth that I love beside.” Jeroboam does not seem to 
have intended a polytheistic worship, and the biblical analogy, 
therefore, would seem to require the common rendering here : 
Behold thy Elohim, thy God, who brought thee from the land 
of Egypt. 

« Lowest of the people” (v.31). There would seem to be no 
reason for such a disparagement of his own institution. A 
given context may favor that sense, but the phrase itself sim- 
ply means, from the people generally, or, literally, from every 
part of them. This is the translation of the Greek and Syriac, 
and corresponds better with Jeroboam’s design of making 
himself popular by striking at the old Levitical class who 
would have sustained the worship at Jerusalem. 

“ And Jeroboam ordaineda feast in the eighth month” (vy. 32). 
This was “the feast of Tabernacles,’ which, by the old law, 
fell in the seventh month. It was sufficiently near to make it 
appear to the people the same thing, and yet with difference 
enough to prevent the ten tribes meeting the other. 

This apostasy of Israel in the worship of the calves is most 
pathetically bewailed by the prophet Hosea. That book fur- 
nishes the most vivid attestation to the reality of this history 
and the deep impression it had made on the pious heart. All 
cotemporary Hebrew literature, all that is subsequently known 
of the Jewish people who emerged from the captivity, their 
wars with Alexander's successors, their influence in Babylon 
and Alexandria, their relations to the Roman power, their con- 
dition in our Saviour’s time, the vanishing of the ten tribes out 
of history—all these undeniable facts show the perverseness 
and absurdity of rationalizing commentators, like Duncke and 
others, who would impudently reverse this statement, repre- 
senting Israel as not only territorially, but politically, the 
great historic power, and Judah and Jerusalem the inferior 
and dependent revolters. They have not a scrap of authority 
for it. They ‘“ make it” as Jeroboam made his calves, ‘from 
their own heart '’—their own Bible-hating heart of unbelief. 





DOCTRINES AND PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


“The sin of Jeroboam” is very frequently spoken of as 
specially offensive to God. See 1 Kings 15: 26, 30, 34; 16: 
2.89; 2 Kings 13: 2,6; 23:15. Consider in what that sin 
‘onsisted. It was the development of unbelief and self-will. 
He did not trust God, nor obey him; but sought to gratify 
his own ambition, by whatever means. God had promised 
him the government of the ten tribes, and he ought to have 
trusted God to fulfill his own promise (1 Kings 11: 31). The 
promise was contingent on Jeroboam’s fidelity to God, and he 
was bound to observe the conditions (1 Kings 11: 38). He 
was already king, and he should have believed that God 
would fulfill the rest of the promise and preserve the kingdom 
to him. He was bound to use ali lawful means, but he was 
equally bound to do nothing contrary to the will of the donor. 
He built fortified places to protect his territory, and would 
require just such service from his subjects as he had complained 
of when rendered to Solomon. 

Such precautions were lawful if subordinate. He built 
Shechem and Penuel, but did not make God his fortress. He 
took counsel of his worldly ambition and selfish fears, and not 
of God. “ He said in his heart, Now shall the kingdom return 
to the house of David” (v. 26). There had been a schism of 
the state but not of the church. The tribes served two rival 
kings, but they still had one God, one temple, one priesthood. 
Jeroboam said to himself, “If the people go up to the temple 
and keep the feasts at Jerusalem, and if the Levites go to do 
service there and return, such an affection will be excited 


towards the old centre of government that the people will 
return to Rehoboam and kill me.” 
of a bad conscience. He knew he had cherished bad motives 


and acted in a treacherous way, and he feared his people 
would be treacherous to himself. Wicked doers plot a second 
sin to avoid the consequences of the first, and go from bad to 
worse. We ought, when conscious of wrong-doing, to go back 
and redress the fault, and not go forward to new sins. It was 
a natural and reasonable idea that unity of the church might 


incline the people to restore the unity of the state; but he 


should have trusted in God, and not tried to save himself by | their chief business, 


disobedience. 


the monotheistic idea. This appears, especially, in | ancestral home, shall I not perish in the strange land where 








| 
| 
| 


| ordained the priesthood, the ceremonial, the doctrines. 
Here was the cowardice | 


| piety, but of their strength, sagacity, and fitness to rule. They 


me 





Iwander? If I sacrifice Isaac, how can all families of the | 
earth be blessed in my seed?" Moses might have said, “If I | 
lead the Israelites into the desert, how can they be fed?” | 
Daniel might have said, “If I pray to God openly, how can I 
avoid death, and then how can I any longer, in my high office, 
protect my nation?” Faith has nothing to do with results, | 
only with duty. Consider— 
WHAT THIS UNBELIEF LED JEROBOAM TO DO. 

1. He made two calves of gold, as emblems of deity. He did 
not declare them to be actually Jehovah; this might have | 
shocked his people. 





But he retained in profession the worship | 
of Jehovah, and gratified the craving of the people for some | 
outward emblem before which to worship. 





So he chose the 
figure of the calf or bull, which not only in Egypt but gene- 
rally was regarded as an emblem of creative power. Thus 
Aaron had made a calf for the people, and Jeroboam did the | 
same, despising the solemn warning of that occasion (Ex. 30: 2). 


This was distinctly in opposition to the divine law against | 
making any visible representation of God for the purpose of 
worship (Ex. 20: 4, 5). God is a Spirit, universal and invisi 
ble. No one thing can represent him who made all things. 
Whatever is regarded as an emblem of God is sure to receive 





homage, and will soon be worshiped as if it were God. So 


idolatry results. When one outward emblem is employed 
there will soon be others. Thus polytheism. In Judah there 
was the pure worship of Jehovah in the temple, and absolute 
idolatry outside of it. Sometimes the rulers supported idolatry ; 
then came a reaction and the true worship was supported. 
But the device of Jeroboam lowered the tone of the true re- 
ligion, conformed it to the world, introduced idolatry within 
it, and so it came to pass that by the sin of Jeroboam, Israel 
sank soonest, and deepest, and most irrecoverable. 








2. He set up altars, besides the one at Jerusalem. God had 
ordained that there should be only one altar of sacrifice to | 
which alone all the people should resort (Deut. 12: 13, 14; 
Josh. 22: 16-29). 


But in the exercise of his own state craft he 
presumed to set up two other altars for sacrifice, at Dan on the 
extreme north and at Bethel on the south. 
risy. 


Observe his hypoe- 
He said to the people, “ It is too great a tax for you to 
go all the way to Jerusalem to see the temple where is the ark 
and the cherubim : you may save yourselves that trouble, and 
near your own homes may look at these symbols of Jehovah.” 
Yet his real motive was not their convenience but his own 
safety. 


He thought they would too much enjoy going to 
Jerusalem, yet he pretended it would be a trouble to them. 

3. He changed the priesthood. This, by command of God, 
was limited to the tribe of Levi, but he threw it open to “ the 
lowest of the people”’ or to everybody (v. 31). Thus he pre- 
vented the priests going to Jerusalem and returning to propa- 
gate views favorable to union, he gratified the people by 
throwing open privileges and emoluments which had been re- 
stricted to one tribe, and he secured aset of priests likely to 


be strong partisans and to do the bidding of him who appointed 
them. 


4. He changed the time for celebrating the feast of Tabernacles 
from the fifteenth of the seventh month to the fifteenth of the 
eighth month. So he strove to make the schism as wide as 
possible in order to establish his own rule. He went further 
still, and himself assumed priestly functions. Of his own 
heart, and not in obedience to God, he had set up the calves, 
ordained priests, and changed the feast; what should hinder 
him from performing the highest ceremonial? ‘So he offered 
upon the altar which he had made in Bethel . . . even in the 
month which he had devised of his own heart” (v.33). In 
comparison with these acts of despotism in changing the | 
religious customs of a nation merely by his own will, how 





| of what the invisible God is. 





trivial was the charge he had brought against Solomon's rule! 
This sin was persevered in, despite of successive warnings. | 
The prophet from Judah denounced the altar which was rent | 
in twain and the ashes scattered. The arm of the king was 
withered and then restored (1 Kings 13: 1-6). Ahijah de- | 
tected Jeroboam’s wife through her disguise and announced | 
the death of her son (1 Kings 14: 1-18). But “after this king 
Jeroboam returned not from his evil way ” (1 Kings 13: 33). | 
He was hardened in wickedness. So Israel was like a reed | 
waving to and fro in the water(1 Kings 14: 15), and God 
“ gave Israel up” (1 Kings 14: 16). 
LESSONS RESPECTING THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
This is the earliest record in the Bible of the political ruler 
assuming to be head of the church. The Jewish religion was 
not a state church, but a theocracy. God governed it. He 
He | 
interposed by miracles and judgments, and by sending specially 
inspired prophets. 


The civil ruler had no right to legislate. 
But Jeroboam took on himself to establish a new form of the 


old religion, to ordain and support the priests, and appoint 
ceremonies. 


The chief business of the civil ruler ix she stability of govern- 


ment. Rulers seldom gain or keep power because of their 


have a strong inducement to make everything subordinate to 


It is probable that a government will 


Faith does right and fears not. Unbelief fears | appoint priests because of their being likely to support the | 


and does wrong. Abraham might have said: “If I leave my | government. Jeroboam’s priests would fayor his dynasty. 


Spiritual qualifications will have a poor chance of preferment 
as opposed to zealous readiness to support the policy of the 
ruler. The history of Erastianism finds its fully developed 
model in the church of Jeroboam. Christ said, ‘‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” We are to “render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.” It matters not what the denomination thus 
legislated for, whether Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tional, all are equally likely to suffer; and it matters not 
what the form of political government, despotic, monarchial, 
or republican, all are liable to seek their own political ends. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


1. All other defenses are vain unless God is our refuge and 
strength (v. 25 


»). No palace of Shechem, no fortress of Penuel, 


will avail unless we have God for our “strong habitation.” 
9 


2. Let us have faith in God. He can fulfill what he has 
promised. Disobedience and distrust can never secure the 
blessings we hope for. We must not snatch at the fruit before 
it is ripe. We must not break God’s laws and expect thus to 
secure God's promises. If we do right, all will de right. Never 
say ‘God has commanded me to speak the truth, to be honest, 


| and forgiving, and kind, but how then can I obtain this ad- 


vantage, or escape that danger ?” 
tage obtained by sin. 
obedience. 


Nothing can be an advan- 
Nothing can be a danger in the path of 
“In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence.” 

3, Beware of idolatry. 


Many people worship a golden calf 
without knowing it. 


Strength and wealth are the two idols 
which the world bow down to. To get on, to possess influence, 
to occupy a high place, to rule others, or to become rich—these 
are objects to which some people sacrifice health, character, 
conscience, eternity. Whatever we think of, desire, labor for 
most of all, we worship. If God is not supreme in our hearts, 
we are idolaters (Col. 3:5; 1 John 5: 21), 

4. The great sin of leading others into sin (1 Kings 14: 16). 
This was the great sin of Jeroboam. He not only rebelled 
against God himself, but “ he made Israel to sin.” He enacted 
laws, instituted ceremonies, sanctioned customs, which drew 
the people of his own day and of following generations, into 
idolatry. Thus there is a heavy responsibility resting on 
rulers who persecute religion, or encourage immorality ; on 
parents, whose wrong method of training and whose evil ex- 
ample draw their children from God; on employers of labor 
who may require their servants to act dishonestly ; on persons 
of influence in society, or leaders in any social circle ; on those 
who provide public entertainments and for the sake of profit 
allure to licentious exhibitions and pleasures ; on those who 
are employed in certain trades which encourage to drunken 
ness, and who get rich on the ruin of their customers. Let 
those, who resolve by doing wrong to go to hell, be content to 
go by themselves, and not heat the furnace seven times hotter 
for themselves by imitating Jeroboam, “ who did sin and who 
made Israel to sin.” 

5. The awful end of determined sin. 
even by a God of forbearing mercy ! 


6. The great central truth of Christianity, the incarnation, 1s 
suggested by this history. Men always have desired an outward 
symbol of God. “ Let us see him whom we are to honor, as 
we see one another.” ‘“ Show us the Father.” In the absence 
of a corporal deity, men have employed symbols to suggest 
God to their minds, and these they have worshiped as God. 
What men crave is given in Christ. 


To be “given up” 


He is God ‘manifest in 
the flesh; “the image of the humbleGod.” He who was 
“in the beginning with God,” and “ was God,” was “‘made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” In his human life we have a portraiture 
We see the holiness of God in 
the actions of a man, whom we can imitate. We see the ten- 
derness and sympathy of God in the gentleness and compas- 
sion which Jesus showed to all the poor and sorrowful. We 
see the mercy of God in him who was the “friend of publi- 
cans and sinners.” We come to God by Christ. If we want 
to have a picture of God, we think of Jesus, who said, “ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” We need no golden 
calves; we need no ark nor temple ; we need no saints nor Vir- 
gin Mary; we have all we need in Jesus. ‘“ He is the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory,” and he 1s the fullest expression 
that “ God is love.” He is “ the way,” and ‘no man cometh 
unto the Father but by him.” We need not go to Dan, to 

. 


Bethel, or to Jerusalem. ‘“ Lo, I am with you alway.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Said in his heart (v. 26). A great many things are said in 
our hearts that we should be ashamed to have other people 
hear. A son who would not wish to be called a disobedient 
or ungrateful child sometimes says in his heart very unloving 


things about his parents. So do brothers and sisters, and hus- 


| bands and wives, talk in their hearts about each other as they 


would not be willing to talk with their lips, Men and women 
havea great deal to say, in their hearts, about the hard time to 
which they are called, or about the selfishness and ill-nature 
of other people. Even sincere Christians do no little repining 
in their hearts against God and his providences. It is a 
wicked thing, and it is a dangerous thing, to say in the heart 
that which it would be wrong for the lips to speak out. Sim 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON 


SERIES. 
CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1876. ] 


14. Dee, 31.—Annual Review or Selection. 
[ First Quarter, 1877.) 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL, 

1. Jan. 7.—The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12: 12-20 
2. Jan, 14.—The Sin of Jeroboam 1 Kings 12 : 26-33 
3. Jan. 21.—Omriand Ahab 1 Kings 16: 23-34 
4. Jan. 28.—Elijah the Tishbite 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
5. Feb, 4.—Elijah and Ahab 1 Kings 18 : 5-18 
6. Feb. 11.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal 1 Kings 18: 19-29 
7. Feb, 18.—Elijah and his Sacrifice 1 Kings 18: 36-46 
&. Feb, 25.—Elijah at Horeb 1 Kings 19 ; 8-18 
9 Mar. 4.—The Story of Naboth 1 Kings 21: 4-14 
10. Mar. 11.—Elijah Translated 2 Kings 2: 1-12 
11. Mar. 18.—The Spirit on Elisha 2 Kings 2: 13-25 
12. Mar. 25.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the School. 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, JANUARY 14, 1877. 
Title: THE SIN OF JEROBOAM. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Awnpd He SHALL Give IsRAEL UP 
BECAUSE OF THE SINS OF JEROBOAM, WHO DID SIN, AND 
WHO MADE ISRAEL TO sIN.—1 Aings 14: 16. 

Topic : PROGRESS IN SIN. 
HOME READINGS 
Monday, January 8 


1 Kings 12: 25-33. Progress in sin. 


Tuesday, January 9: Mark 7: 14-23. “Out of the heart.” 

Wednesday, January 10: Ex. 20: 4-6. The second command 
ment 

Thursday, January 11: Deut. 4: 14-24 Warning against 
idolatry. 

Friday, January 12: Ex. 32: 1-6. The golden calf 

Saturday, January 13: 1 Kings 18: 1-6. Judgment at Bethel. 

Sunday, January 14: Psa. 1: 1-6. Blessedness of the righteous. 


LESSON TEXT, 
{1 Kings 12: 25-33. ] 

25. Then Jeroboam built Shechem in Mount Ephraim, and dwelt 
therein ; and went out from thence, and built Penuel 

26. And Jeroboam said in his heart, Now shall the kingdom 
return to the house of David: 

27. If this people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord 
at Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, and they shall kill 
me, and go again to Rehoboam king of Judah. 

28. Whereupon the king took counsel, and made two calves of 
gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 
salem: behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. 

29. And he set the one in Bethel, and the other put he in Dan. 

40. And this thing became a sin: for the people went to worship 
before the one, even unto Dan 

31. And he made a house of high places, and made priests of the 
lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of Levi. 

82. And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the 
fifteenth day of the month, like unto the feast that is in Judah, and 
he offered upon the altar. So did he in Bethel, sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made: and he placed in Bethel the priests of 
the high places which he had made. 

33. So he offered upon the altar which he had made in Bethel 
the fifteenth day of the eighth month, even in the month which he 
had devised of his own heart ; and ordained a feast unto the child 
ren of Israel: and he offered upon the altar, and burnt incense 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 
1 Kings 12: 25. Built. And this is the reason of the 
levy which King Solomon raised; for to build the house of the 


Lord, and his own house, and Millo, and the wall of Jerusalem, 
and Hazor, and Megiddo, and Gezer 





And Solomon built Gezer, 
and Bethhoron the nether, and Baalath, and Tadmore in the wilder- 
ness, 1 Kings 9: 15,17, 18 And Baasha king of Israel went 
up against Judah, and built Ramah. 1 Kings 15: 17 And he 
{Omri] bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for two talents of silver, 
and built on the hill, and called the name of the city which he built, 
after the name of Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria 








1 Kings 
16: 24.——And Rehoboam dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for 
defence in Judah. 2 Chron. 11 


And Abimelech, the son of Jerubbaal, went to 
Shechem. And Abimelech fought against the city all that day 


5 


Shechem.— 





and he took the city, and slew the people that was therein, and 
beat down the city, and sowed it with sal¢ 1, 45 

Penuel.——Anid as he [Jacob] passed over Penuel the sun rose 
upon him, and he halted upon his thigh, Gen, 32: 31——And he 
{Gideon} went up thence to Penuel, and spake unto them likewise 
and the men of Penuel answered him as the men of Succoth had 
answered him. And he beat down the tower of Penuel, and slew 
the men of the city. Judges 8: 8,17 


Judges 9 


V. 26. Said in his heart.—The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God. Psa. 14: 1 But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts. Mark 2: 6 
Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him saw it, he spake 
within himself, saying, This man, if he were a prophet, would know 
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who and what manner of woman this is that toncheth him. Luke 


- 


7: 39 


Now shall the kingdom return. And David said in his 
heart. I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul 


27:1, 





1 Sam. 
27 If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established. 
Isa. 7: 9. If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him; 
and the Romans shall come and take away both our place and 
nation. John 11 
themselves, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? 
John 12: 19.——But that it spread no 
further among the people, let us straitly threaten them, that they 
speak henceforth to no man in this name. Acts 4: 17 

v.27. Go up to do sacrifice. And hearken thou to 


the supplication of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, when they 
shall pray toward this place 








48——The Pharisees therefore said among 


world is gone after him 





If thy people go out to battle against 
their enemy, whithersoever thou shalt send them, and shall pray 
unto the Lord toward the city which thou hast chosen, and toward 
the house that I have built for thy name; hear thou in 
1 Kings 8: 30, 44, 45 -———But he shall have one tribe for 
my servant David's sake, and for Jerusalem's sake, the city which 
I have chosen out of all the tribes of Israel. 1 Kings 11: 32.—— 
Sut unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose out of 
all your tribes to put his name there, even unto his habitation 
shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come 


then 
heaven 


bring your burnt offerings, and your sacrifices. Deut. 12 
But at the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to put his 
name in, there thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even. Deut. 16:6 

They shall kill me. It shall come to pass when the 
Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say. This is his wife: and 
they will kill me, but they will save thee alive. Gen. 12: 12 
Lest, said he [Isaac], the men of the place should kill me for 
Rebekah. Gen. 26: 7 
Prov. 29: 25. 

¥.28. The king took counsel. 
wisely with them 


5, 6.— 








——The fear of man bringeth a snare. 





Ex. 1: 10 ——Woe to the rebellious children, 
saith the Lord, that take counsel, but not of me. Isa. 30: 1. 


Two calves of gold.—— Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth. Ex. 20: 4——Howbeit, from the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not from after 
them, to wit, the golden calves that were in Bethel, and that were 
in Dan. 2 Kings 10: 29 





And he [Jeroboam] ordained him 
priests for the high places, and for the devils, and for the calves 
which he had made. 2 Chron. 11: 15. 
hath cast thee off. Hosea 8:5 The inhabitants of Samaria 
shall fear because of Beth-aven. Hosea 10: 5. 





Thy calf, O Samaria, 





Behold thy gods.—aAnd he [Aaron] received them at their 
hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 
molten calf: and they said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land ef Egypt. Ex. 32: 4. 


V. 29. Bethel.——A‘id he [Abram] removed from thence 
unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched his tent, having 
Bethel on the west. Gen. 12:8 And he [Jacob] called the 
name of that place Bethel: but the name of that city was called 
Luz at the first. Gen. 28: 19 And God said to Jacob, Arise, 
go up to Bethel, and dwell there. Gen. 35: 1. 














Dan. When Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he armed his trained servants, born in his own house, three 
hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan. Gen. 14:14 
——Then all the children of Israel went out, and the congregation 
was gathered together as one man, from Dan even to Beersheba 
Judg. 20: 1. 


V. 31. An house of high places.——For the saying 
which he cried by the word of the Lord against the altar in Bethel, 





and against all the houses of the high places which are in the cities 
1 Kings 13: 32 Thou 
hast built thy high place at every head of the way. Ezek. 10: 23. 





of Samaria, shall surely come to pass. 





Made priests.——-After this thing Jereboam returned not 
from his evil way, but made again of the lowest of the people priests 


of the high places: whosoever would, he consecrated him, and he | 


became one of the priests of the high places. 1 Kings 13: 33. 
And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, and they shall wait 
upon the priest’s office: and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be 


put to death. Numb. 3: 10. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, D.D., LL.D. 





BY 


“And Jeroboam built Shechem” (v. 25). 
built it up, fortified it, made it strong. 
ancient city mentioned Genesis 12: 6; 18, 19; a sacred 
city where the Israelites (Deut. 27) had ratified the law of 
the Lord. The same may be said of Penuel, where Jacob had 


Or, 
For Shechem was an 


rather, he 


»9 
oo? 


wrestled with the angel (Gen. 32: 29). The king of the sibba, or | 


the revolution, must now provide for his security. 


This he 


does outwardly by making new fortresses, and religiously by | 


introducing a new worship. There seems something mon 
strous in the expedient he adopted. 


utterly inconsistent is it with that sublime prayer of Solomon 


(1 Kings 8: 27) to which this deluded people had so solemnly 


responded amen a few years before: ‘‘ Behold the heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens. cannot contain thee.” 


throughout this inspired and inspiring supplication. God who 
has no likeness in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, God 
of truth, God of the covenant, the Father of his people, the 


, heareth of prayer, even of the stranger who makes supplica- 


behold, the | 


; and thither ye shall | 


Come on, let us deal | 


This calf idolatry - how | 


There | 


never was expressed a purer and a loftier theism than breathes | 


[Vol. XVIII., No. 53. 


| tion to him from a far country, the source of all our blessings, 
| physical and spiritual, the judge and punisher of sin, but who 

delights in mercy, even to the rebellious, dwelling in the 
| heights of glory, yet hearing the faintest whisper of penitential 
| confession from returning sinners, however far may have been 
their wanderings. It is ‘ the Father” of the New Testament, 
“our Father” in the heavens. 


There must have been some 
strong delusion upon the hearts of this people, some blinding 
paroxysm of passion that prepared them to listen to the words 
of the tempter. 

Below all this, however, was the old taint of idolatry from 
which the descendants of Abraham had never been wholly 
cleansed after he was called from Ur of the Chaldees. 


It was 
the taint of Egypt, reminding us of Exodus 32: 10; although, 
in that case, the surprise is less on account of the shortness of 
the time since they had been delivered from the darkening 
influence of that land of grossest animal worship. But here, 
| on the other hand, it may be urged that the idolatrous tendency 
had been unnaturally awakened by the declension of Solomon, 
who, in the latter part of his reign, had been led by his strange 
wives ‘to go after other gods” (1 Kings 11: 5), and “ whose 
| heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as was the heart 
of David his father ”’ in his old age. 


Paul represents idolatry as having its beginning, not in a 
total forsaking of the monotheistic idea, but in the associating 
the creature, in some form, with the creator; though this was 
always followed by God’s giving men up to strong delusions. 
The sin of the Israelites, in this case, may admit of a fairer 
palliation than that of Solomon. They were led to regard 
the calf (or bull), as representative or symbolical. Still even 
this 1s wonderful, when we call to mind the great pains Moses 
had taken to prevent the use of ‘ any similitude” of the unseen 
God (Deut. 4: 15), whether drawn from heaven, earth, or sea. 
They could not have been wholly ignorant of this, and there 
must, therefore, have been addressed to them some most plausible 
reasoning, such as is sometimes used, in our day, to defend 
certain forms of idolatry, less gross, indeed, yet commencing 


with, and cherishing the same idea of symbolization, or “sim 


ilitude’* which Moses so strongly condemns. In this view 
there is much probability in the speech which Josephus 
ascribes to Jeroboam on this occasion. He is represented as 
telling them ‘that God is everywhere, nor is there one deter- 
minate spot in which he is, but that in all places he hears and 
sees those that worship him.”’ It is quite evident what this 
“Tt was a man,” he proceeds to say, ‘‘ who 
built the temple at Jerusalem.” 


special religiousness. 


was aimed at. 
It can, therefore, have no 
‘God being everywhere, we can only 
worship him by symbols ; and for this end I have set up these 
two outward signs, not as representing two deities, but for con- 
venience of location, one at Bethel, and one at Dan, where you 
may adore the great God who brought you out of Egypt, (as our 
ancestors and our holy writings have told us, without the trouble 
of a long journey, and that, too, in an enemy’s country.” In 
this way Jeroboam may have affected even a transcendental 
religionism, like some of our “ advanced minds” who would 
regard all religions as about alike in teaching the cultus of 
one unknowable numen only representable to us through na- 
ture, or the universe. 

He had been in Egypt too, and learned something, doubt- 
less, of the priests who were already commencing that process 
of finding philosophical ideas in their old animal worship, 
such as Plutarch gives an account of in his treatise on Isis and 
Osiris. But with king and people it was, after all, the same 
thing,—that old error which is the beginning of all idolatry. It 
was the dislike of an invisible God, of a pure spiritual per- 
sonal power, known only to faith, unseen and “ unapproach- 
able” by any of the organs of sense. Even Socrates saw this 
in the fallen human soul, when he tells us that sensual men 
St. Paul styles 
it simply a dislike to the retaining of God in their knowledge. 
Hence all idolatry, all nature worship, whether in its panthe- 
istic or polytheistic forms, all outward representation of deity, 


have what he calls ‘a horror of the spiritual 


which, however fair and plausible its plea, ever sinks into the 
actual adoration of objects which are the work of our own 
hands. 

“ Behold thy gods, O Israel (v. 28). Some might be led to 
think that by the two calves he meant two gods; but they 
were rather intended as a double representation of the same 
power, designed for the two places chosen for its easier wor- 
ship. ‘‘ For the people went to worship before the one” (v. 30). 
This means each one, or 
| most distant. 


9g 


«Cc 


even ‘to the one unto Dan,” the 





Still the plural has some apparent ground in the transla- 
It is well 
known that the common Hebrew name for deity is formally 
| of this number, and yet all through the Old Testament the 
context forces to the idea of the divine unity. In this respect 
Elohim is used precisely as EF], Eloah, and Jehovah. There 
The Fathers, 
the Protestant reformers, and the great theologians of the 
Romish Church, have ever held that there was in it some refer- 
ence to the mystery, not yet fully revealed, of the tri-unity, or 
of something in the one divine Being, in its relations to the 
world, and to man, that the conception of bare monadity 
would not satisfy. 


tion, as following the plural form of the original. 


must have been some remarkable reason for it. 


But be that as it may, there can be no 


| doubt about the word's having, throughout its vast biblical 
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the monotheistic idea. This appears, especially, in 
that most solemn declaration, Deut. 6: 4, where the remark- 
able conjunction of words seems to have been used to meet the 
polytheistic objection, and to silence it forever. ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel, Jehovah our Godis one Jehovah;" or, to give it in its 
impressive conciseness, “ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, Je- 
hovah one.” Inthe Hebrew of that passage it is plural in form, 
just as it is here, and, if grammatically rendered, would be: 
“ Jehovah our Elohim, Jehovah our Gods, Jehovah one.”’ So 
in the Psalms, where the language is connected with the most 
endearing expressions of personal trust in the one only cove 
nant God 


usage, 


The terms of appeal are exceedingly near and ten 


der: Elohai—Elohenn—my Elohim, our Elohim. 


The pro 
noun following fixes it to the singular idea, whatever it may 
include: ‘“ Early will I seek THEE; my soul followeth hard 
after THEE; whom have I in heaven ? and, with THEE, there 1s 
none on earth that I love beside.” Jeroboam does not seem to 
have intended a polytheistic worship, and the biblical analogy, 
therefore, would seem to require the common rendering here 
sehold thy Elohim, thy God, who brought thee from the land 
of Egypt. 

“ Lowest of the people 1S. oar to be no 
A 
given context may favor that sense, but the phrase itself sim- 
ply means, from the people generally, or, literally, from every 
part of them. This is the translation of the Greek and Syriac, 
and corresponds better with Jeroboam's design of making 
himself popular by striking at the old Levitical class who 
would have sustained the worship at Jerusalem. 

“And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month” (vy. 32). 
This was “the feast of Tabernacles,” which, by the old law, 
fell in the seventh month. 


There would seem 
reason for such a disparagement of his own institution. 


It was sufficiently near to make it 
appear to the people the same thing, and yet with difference 
enough to prevent the ten tribes meeting the other. 

This apostasy of Israel in the worship of the calves is most 
pathetically bewailed by the prophet Hosea. That book fur- 
nishes the most vivid attestation to the reality of this history 
and the deep impression it had made on the pious heart. All 
cotemporary Hebrew literature, all that is subsequently known 
of the Jewish people who emerged from the captivity, their 
wars with Alexander’s successors, their influence in Babylon 
and Alexandria, their relations to the Roman power, their con- 
dition in our Saviour’s time, the vanishing of the ten tribes out 
of history—all these undeniable facts show the perverseness 
and absurdity of rationalizing commentators, like Duncke and 
others, who would impudently reverse this statement, repre- 
senting Israel as not only territorially, but politically, the 
great historic power, and Judah and Jerusalem the inferior 
and dependent revolters. They have not a scrap of authority 
for it. They “ make it” as Jeroboam made his calves, “from 
their own heart’ —their own Bible-hating heart of unbelief. 





DOCTRINES AND PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


“The sin of Jeroboam” is very frequently spoken of as 
specially offensive to God. See 1 Kings 15: 26, 30, 34; 16: 
2,19; 2 Kings 13: 2,6; 23: 15. Consider in what that sin 
consisted. It was the development of unbelief and self-will. 
He did not trust God, nor obey him; but sought to gratify 
his own ambition, by whatever means. God had promised 
him the government of the ten tribes, and he ought to have 
trusted God to fulfill his own promise (1 Kings 11: 31). The 
promise was contingent on Jeroboam’s fidelity to God, and he 
was bound to observe the conditions (1 Kings 11: 38). He 
was already king, and he should have believed that God 
would fulfill the rest of the promise and preserve the kingdom 
to him. He was bound to use all lawful means, but he was 
equally bound to do nothing contrary to the will of the donor. 
He built fortified places to protect his territory, and would 
require just such service from his subjects as he had complained 
of when rendered to Solomon. 

Such precautions were lawful if subordinate. He built 
Shechem and Penuel, but did not make God his fortress. He 
took counsel of his worldly ambition and selfish fears, and not 
of God. “ He said in his heart, Now shall the kingdom return 
to the house of David” (v. 26). There had been a schism of 
the state but not of the church. The tribes served two rival 
kings, but they still had one God, one temple, one priesthood. 
Jeroboam said to himself, “If the people go up to the temple 
and keep the feasts at Jerusalem, and if the Levites go to do 
service there and return, such an affection will be excited 
towards the old centre of government 
return to Rehoboam and kill me.” 
of a bad conscience, 


that the people will 


He knew he had cherished bad motives 
and acted in a treacherous way, and he feared his people 
would be treacherous to himself. Wicked doers plot a second 
sin to avoid the consequences of the first. and go from bad to 
worse. We ought, when conscious of wrong-doing, to go back 
and redress the fault, and not go forward to new sins. It was 
a natural and reasonable idea that unity of the church might 
incline the people to restore the unity of the state: but he 
should have trusted in God, and not tried to save himself by 
disobedience. Faith does right and fears not. Unbelief fears 
and does wrong. Abraham might have said: “If I leave my 


| 


| not declare them to be actually Jehovah; this might have 


| ble. 





| ordained the priesthood, the ceremonial, the doctrines. 
Here was the cowardice | 








ancestral home, shall I not perish in the strange land where 
Iwander? If I sacrifice Isaac, how can all families of the 
earth be blessed in my seed?” Moses might have said, “ > ge 
lead the Israelites into the desert, how can they be fed?” 
Daniel might have said, “If I pray to God openly, how can I 
avoid death, and then how can I any longer, in my high office, 
protect my nation?” 
only with duty. Consider— 
WHAT THIS UNBELIEF LED JEROBOAM TO DO. 
1. He made two calves of gold, as emblems of deity. He did | 


Faith has nothing to do with results, 


shocked his people. But he retained in profession the worship 
of Jehovah, and gratified the craving of the people for some 
outward emblem before which to worship. So he chose the 


Thus 


Aaron had made a calf for the people, and Jeroboam did the 


| 
figure of the calf or bull, which not only in Egypt but gene 
rally was regarded as an emblem of creative power. 


same, despising the solemn warning of that occasion (x. 30: 2). 


This was distinctly in opposition to the divine law against 
making any visible representation of God for the purpose of 
worship (Ex. 20: 4, 


5 ). 


God is a Spirit, universal and invisi 
No one thing can represent him who made all things 
Whatever is regarded as an emblem of God is sure to receive 
homage, and will soon be worshiped as if it were God. So 
idolatry results. When one outward emblem is employed 
there will soon be others. Thus polytheism. In Judah there 
was the pure worship of Jehovah in the temple, and absolute 
idolatry outside of it. Sometimes the rulers supported idolatry ; 
then came a reaction and the true worship was supported. 
But the device of Jeroboam lowered the tone of the true re- 
ligion, conformed it to the world, introduced idolatry within 
it, and so it came to pass that by the sin of Jeroboam, Israel 


sank soonest, and deepest, and most irrecoverable. 





2. He set up altars, besides the one at Jerusalem. God had 
ordained that there should be only one altar of sacrifice to | 
which alone all the people should resort (Deut. 12: 13, 14; | 
Josh. 22: 16-29). But in the exercise of his own state craft he 
presumed to set up two other altars for sacrifice, at Dan on the 
extreme north and at Bethel on the south. 


risy. 


Observe his hypoe 
He said to the people, “ It is too great a tax for you to 
go all the way to Jerusalem to see the temple where is the ark 
and the cherubim : you may save yourselves that trouble, and 
near your own homes may look at these symbols of Jehovah.” 
Yet his real motive was not their convenience but his own 
safety. He thought they would too much enjoy going to 
Jerusalem, yet he pretended it would be a trouble to them. 


3. He changed the priesthood. This, by command of God, 
was limited to the tribe of Levi, but he threw it open to “the 
lowest of the people” or to everybody (v.31). Thus he pre- 
vented the priests going to Jerusalem and returning to propa- 
gate views favorable to union, he gratified the people by 
throwing open privileges and emoluments which had been re- 
stricted to one tribe, and he secured aset of priests likely to 
be strong partisans and to do the bidding of him who appointed 
them. 


4. He changed the time for celebrating the feast of Tabernacles 
from the fifteenth of the seventh month to the fifteenth of the 
eighth month. So he strove to make the schism as wide as 
possible in order to establish his own rule. He went further 
still, and himself assumed priestly functions. Of his own 
heart, and not in obedience to God, he had set up the calves, 
ordained priests, and changed the feast; what should hinder 
him from performing the highest ceremonial? ‘So he offered 
upon the altar which he had made in Bethel . . . even in the | 
month which he had devised of his own heart” (v.33). In 
comparison with these acts of despotism in changing the 
religious customs of a nation merely by his own will, how | 
trivial was the charge he had brought against Solomon’s rule! 

This sin was persevered in, despite of successive warnings. 
The prophet from Judah denounced the altar which was rent 
in twain and the ashes scattered. The arm of the king was 
withered and then restored (1 Kings 13: 1-6). Ahijah de- | 
tected Jeroboam’s wife through her disguise and announced | 
the death of her son (1 Kings 14: 1-18). But “after this king | 
Jeroboam returned not from his evil way ” (1 Kings 13: 33). | 
He was hardened in wickedness. So Israel was like a reed | 
waving to and fro in the water (1 Kings 14: 15), and God 
“gave Israel up” (1 Kings 14: 16). 

LESSONS RESPECTING THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

This is the earliest record in the Bible of the political ruler 
assuming to be head of the church. The Jewish religion was 
not a state church, but a theocracy. God governed it. He 
He | 
interposed by miracles and judgments, and by sending specially 
inspired prophets. The civil ruler had no right to legislate 
But Jeroboam took on himself to establish a new form of the 


old religion, to ordain and support the priests, and appoint 
ceremonies. 





The chief business of the civil ruler is the stability of govern- 
ment. Rulers seldom gain or keep power because of their 
piety, but of their strength, sagacity, and fitness to rule. They 
have a strong inducement to make everything subordinate to 
their chief business. It is probable that a government will | 
appoint priests because of their being likely to support the | 
government. Jeroboam’s priests would favor his dynasty. | 


| will avail unless we have God for our 


| idolatry. 


| in their hearts against God and his providences. 


Spiritual qualifications will have a poor chance of preferment 
as opposed to zealous readiness to support the policy of the 
ruler. The history of Erastianism finds its fully developed 
model in the church of Jeroboam. Christ said, ‘‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.” We are to ‘render to Cxsar the things 
that are Cwsar’s.”” It matters not what the denomination thus 
legislated for, whether Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tional, all are equally likely to suffer; and it matters not 
what the form of political government, despotic, monarchial, 
or republican, all are liable to seek their own political ends. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


1. All other defenses are vain unless God is our refuge and 
strength (v. 25). No palace of Shechem, no fortress of Penuel, 


“ 


strong habitation.” 

He can fulfill what he has 
Disobedience and distrust 
blessings we hope for. 


2. Let us have faith in God. 
promised. can never secure the 
We must not snatch at the fruit before 
it is ripe. We must not break God’s laws and expect thus to 
secure God’s promises. If we do right, all will be right. Never 
say “God has commanded me to speak the truth, to be honest, 


| and forgiving, and kind, but how then can I obtain this ad 


vantage, or escape that danger?’ Nothing can be an advan- 


tage obtained by sin. Nothing can be a danger in the path of 
obedience. “In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence.” 

3. Beware of idolatry. Many people worship a golden calf 
without knowing it. Strength and wealth are the two idols 
which the world bow down to. To get on, to possess influence, 
to oceupy a high place, to rule others, or to become rich—these 
are objects to which some people sacrifice health, character, 
conscience, eternity. Whatever we think of, desire, labor for 
most of all, we worship. If God is not supreme in our hearts, 
we are idolaters (Col. 3:5; 1 John 5: 21). 

4. The great sin of leading others into sin (1 Kings 14: 16). 
He not only rebelled 
against God himself, but ‘‘ he made Israel to sin.” He enacted 


This was the great sin of Jeroboam. 


| . . . 
| laws, instituted ceremonies, sanctioned customs, which drew 


the people of his own day and of following generations, into 
Thus there is a heavy responsibility resting on 
rulers who persecute religion, or encourage immorality ; on 
parents, whose wrong method of training and whose evil ex- 
ample draw their children from God; on employers of labor 
who may require their servants to act dishonestly ; on persons 
of influence in society, or leaders in any social circle ; on those 
who provide public entertainments and for the sake of profit 
allure to licentious exhibitions and pleasures ; on those who 
are employed in certain trades which encourage to drunken 
ness, and who get rich on the ruin of their customers. Let 
those, who resolve by doing wrong to go to hell, be content to 
go by themselves, and not heat the furnace seven times hotter 
for themselves by imitating Jeroboam, “ who did sin and who 
made Israel tosin.” 

5. The awful end of determined sin. 
even by a God of forbearing mercy ! 


To be “given up” 


6. The great central truth of Christianity, the incarnation, is 
suggested by this history. Men always have desired an outward 
symbol of God. ‘“ Let us see him whom we are to honor, as 
we see one another.” ‘ Show us the Father.’ In the absence 
of a corporal deity, men have employed symbols to suggest 
God to their minds, and these they have worshiped as God. 
What men crave is given in Christ. He is God “manifest in 
the flesh;"’ ‘the image of the humbleGod.” He who was 
“in the beginning with God,” and “ was God,” was “made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.” In his human life we have a portraiture 
of what the invisible God is. We see the holiness of God in 
the actions of a man, whom we can imitate. We see the ten- 
derness and sympathy of God in the gentleness and compas- 
sion which Jesus showed to all the poor and sorrowful. We 
see the mercy of God in him who was the “friend of publi- 
cans and sinners.” We come to God by Christ. If we want 
to have a picture of God, we think of Jesus, who said, “ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”” We need no golden 
calves; we need no ark nor temple ; we need no saints nor Vir- 
gin Mary; we have all we need in Jesus. “ He is the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory,” and he 1s the fullest expression 
that “ God is love.” He is “ the way,” and “no man cometh 
unto the Father but by him.” We need not go to Dan, to 
Bethel, or to Jerusalem. ‘“ Lo, I am with you alway.” r 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Said in his heart (v. 26). A great many things are said in 
our hearts that we should be ashamed to have other people 
hear. A son who would not wish to be called a disobedient 
or ungrateful child sometimes says in his heart very unloving 


things about his parents. So do brothers and sisters, and hus- 


| bands and wives, talk in their hearts about each other as they 


would not be willing to talk with their lips, Men and women 
havea great deal to say, in their hearts, about the hard time to 


| which they are called, or about the selfishness and ill-nature 
| of other people. 


Even sincere Christians do no little repining 
It a 
wicked thing, and it is a dangerous thing, to say in the heart 
that which it would be wrong for the lips to speak out. Sin 


is 
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spoken in the heart sounds to God very much like sin spoken 
with the lips. 

Then shall the heart of this people turn (vy. 27). It was 
clearly the duty of the Israelites to go up to Jerusalem for wor- 
ship. God had commanded that. Yet Jeroboam was afraid 
that if his people were in this thing faithful to their God, they 
would in consequence be less faithful to their king. What a 
mistake! ‘ Duties never conflict.” Doing one duty always 
helps towards doing another. No person is led astray in a 
lesser matter through obeying God in a greater one. A boy 
or a girl is prompter and more hearty in obedience to parents 
through being in the service of Jesus. An earnest Christian 
man is the more patriotic citizen 
best, for the members of our family, of our business firm, of 
our political party, of our community, to do right. We never 
need fear the consequences of such a course. 


They shall kill me (v. 27). Jeroboam was confident that if 


the people came to look upon Rehoboam as their rightful king | 
they would want to kill the man who had led them astray and | 


was on a throne which did not belong tohim. It is not strange 
that he felt so; for men are almost sure to sooner or later hate 
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intrusted to my care, 1 may end as a disgraced defaulter, a 
fugitive from justice, or a felon in a prison cell. If I yield 
my heart to angry feelings towards another, I may become a 
murdefer. If I consent to murmur in my inmost soul over 
God’s dealings with me, I may yet stand up as a defiant blas- 


| phemer. Now is my time to turn from sin to the Saviour. It 


It is always safe, always | © 
to do wrong, I shall do worse than I now dream of.) And | 


| 


those who have misled them. They may for atime render | 


homage to the evil-doer. They may be subject to his influ 


ence and heed his word 3ut when they realize that he has 


deceived and wronged them, they will turn from him with | 


abhorrence or turn against him in bitterness, You may be 
sure that you are sowing the seeds of disgust or hatred of 
yourself in the heart of any one whom you are enticing to 
evil. No matter on what specious pretext you are doing this, 


| The teacher must know the history of Jeroboam, his position 
and his sin, before she can reason upon the nature of his guilt 


is not safe to take another step in evil. 

In this lesson our common danger of progress in sin is shown 
in the course of Jeroboam. First, thinking evil: ‘“ Jeroboam 
said in his heart.’ (I must watch against evil thoughts.) 
Second, planning evil: “The king took counsel.” (I must 
neither seek nor follow bad advice.) Third, pursuing evil 
Sacrificing unto the calves that he had made.” (If I begin 


here we find, also, how one evil-doer leads many to do evil 
“This thing became a sin; for the people went to worship "— 
the calf. (My example ought to be such that I shall be glad 
to have it followed by many.) 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Some latitude in the presentation of these Old Testament 
narratives must be allowed to the primary teacher, as the se 


lected verses alone would not give a complete idea to children. 


| and its consequences. 


if you are leading him away from the path of duty he will | 


recognize the fact by and by, and will heap curses on your 
head for your betrayal of his confidence. The only way of 
getting a lasting hold on the heart of another is by being true 
to his best interests, and by having your counsel and your 
example, in all your relations with him, conformed closely to 
the commandments of God 

The king took counsel (v. 28), It is always easy to get bad ad 
vice, especially in the line of our evil purposes, Jeroboam knew 
well enough what was right, but he wanted to do anything else 
than that. What he was after was counsel in wrong-doing. 
fle did not have to go far to secure it. There is a great deal 
of advice sought only for the purpose of strengthening our- 
selves in a wrong course. We make up our mind to shirk 
study at school, to defraud our employer or our customers, to 
disregard the Sabbath, to indulge in some dissipation, to offer 
a bribe for a vote ; and we go to some one who is sure to think 
as we would like to, and ask his advice. Of course we get it, 
and act accordingly —as we before iutended to. But the fact 
that we are adyised to do wrong in no way lessens the guilt of 
our wrong-doing. We ought to beware of getting or following 
bad counsel. 

It is toomuch jor you (v. 28). When we arecounseling others 
to do wrong for our benefit, wetry tomake both ourselves and 
them believe that we are acting exclusively for their good. 
* Let me carry it for you. It is too heavy for your httle 
arms,” says a boy to his younger brother on the street,as he 
takes from him a waving flag he has been aching to have in 


his own hands, “ Here, take this apple; it is brighter red 
than the other,” says a little girl in winsome tones, as she 
gives her brother a smalier apple, and takes his larger one in 


First, question upon facts in the last lesson. Whose king- 
dom had God said should be divided? Why? At what place 
did all the people gather to meet their new king? Who ex 


| pected to be king over all Israel? What did the people ask 
of Rehoboam ? What did he forsake? How did he answer? 





exchange. “ It’s only as a special favor to you that I offer 


you a chance at this investment; for it’s a rare opening for 
anybody,” says the man who is trying to get money out of | 
another for some worthless mining, or railroad, or manufac- 
turing stock. There is no time when a wrong-doer seems to 
be so devoted to our personal interests, as when he is trying to 
induce us to do wrong for his benefit. Look out for the evil 
disposed flatterer 

This thing became asin(v. 30). It became a public sin—a 
national sin, Its conception was first with the king alone ; 
but in the end it wasa sin and acurse to all Israel. It isa 
great deal easier for any one of us to become a curse than a 


blessing in the world. We can more surely teach a child a new 
way of sinning, and bring him to proficiency in that direction, 
than lead him to a higher plane of thought and action, Our 
vices are more likely to be imitated than our virtues, If a 


teacher is seen puffing a cigar or drinking a glass of wine, ten | 


twys will be prompt to follow his example, where one 
would take pattern after his more reverent demeanor in the 
house of God. And our influence for evil is commonly more 


far-reaching than our influence for good; for it is in the line | 


of nature's current. Hence it is said, that “the good that men 
do dies with them, but the evil that they do lives after them.” 
We are all an example to somebody—to younger brothers and 
sisters, to children, to scholars, to companions and business as 
sociates. What will be the final judgment on our example 
when it has found its legitimate harvest in the lives of those it 
shall influence ? 

So did he, . . . sacrificing nnto the calves that he had made 
(v.32), Here was sacrilege as well as idolatry—crimes which 
Jeroboam would have shrunk from in horror when he began 
to think evil in his heart. But his progress in sin was rapid, 
steady, and natural, When we start on the wrong course, 
there is no knowing where we are to end. If I begin to say 
au wy heart that | will borrow a little money out of funds 
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Was he king over the whole nation? The whole tribe of | 
Judah and part of the tribe of Benjamin called Rehoboam | 


their king. How many more whole tribes were there? When | 


the old tax-gatherer was stoned by the angry people, where 
did Rehoboam go* How many tribes were left without a 
king? They sent fora man named Jeroboam. [All repeat 
the name. } 

WHO WAS JEROBOAM ? 

When the people at Shechem wanted Rehoboam to make 
them some promises, Jeroboam was the leader and chief 
speaker. After the foolish king fled to Jerusalem, they sent 
for Jeroboam again and made him king over Israel, which in- 
cluded the ten tribes that would not have Rehoboam for their 
king. About ten years before, Jeroboam had been a servant 
of King Solomon, a workman on a fort or castle. Solomon 
saw that the young man was brave and strong and fit to rule, 
and he made him overseer to direct others in the work for the 
king. No doubt Jeroboam was proud of the honor, glad to 
use his power, and intended to have more power some time, 
and rule in some other way. 

One day he was in a field, just outside the city, when he met 
a prophet named Ahijah. He had on a new cloak (or mantle) 
which the prophet took off and tore in pieces. - Jeroboam | 
knew that the prophet meant to teach him something by that, 
and so he stopped and listened. 

Whose prophet was it? Who taught his prophets what to 
say? Ahijah spoke the very words God said, “I will take 
the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon and give ten tribes to 
thee.” Yes, God meant to do it; and he told him why: “ Be- 
cause they have forsaken me and have worshiped heathen 
gods, and have not walked in my way.” 

Would you think Jeroboam could ever forget why the king- 
dom was taken from Solomon's family? Do you suppose Jero 
boam went back to his work, and that he seemed among his 
workmen just as he had before he knew this? Isn't it likely 
that he was proud, that he talked about what he could do, 
and that he tried to hurry the time when he should be on the 
throne? He did or said something which Solomon knew 
about, for Solomon tried to kill him; and so Jeroboam fled 
away to the land of Egypt, where he remained until he heard 
that Solomon was dead. 

Now by questions let the children give back to you or to 
assistant teachers all that they can tell about Jeroboam. Did 
the soldiers of Rehoboam go up and fight against the tribes 
who had rebelled from their king? Why not? Jergboam 
lived in Shechem. Can you tell anything about that place ? 
Anything which happened there? Jeroboam knew how to 


build, and he made his city strong. He built up Shechem and | 


| made it fit for the home of the king. Where was the temple ? 


Where did the people go to keep the Passover and the other 


great feasts? Where did King Rehoboam live? Jeroboam | 


| thought it all over: “ This will never do; these people love 


their temple and their worship. I must stop this going to 
Jerusalem. If I let them keep on going to the temple three 
times a year, after a while they will turn to Rehobaam for 
their king and kill me.” 
WHAT DID JEROBOAM DO? 

He “ took counsel.” What did Rehoboam forsake? The 
counsel of whom? Jeroboam took counsel of whom ? Of his own 
wicked heart. Then he did what his heart told him to do. 


He made two great images of gold, just alike, each in the | 
, shape of a calf. Then he called the people, and said, “ It is 
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too much for you to go up. to Jerusalem ;” and he pointed to 
the golden images and continued, “See thy gods which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” 

What did he call the images? What did he say they had 
done? Could the people have forgotten how their fathers 
were watched, guided, and fed in the wilderness? How many 


years were they on the way to this land where Jeroboam and 
they all lived? Could they have thought these images were 
pictures of the great God who had worked miracles for them ? 
| Would that have made Jeroboam’s sin any less? Would it 


| 





have broken any commandment? Jeroboam set up one of the 
| new gods in Bethel, a place where Jacob prayed, where God 
sent his angels down to bless him, where the people of Israel 
had often gone to pray and to worship God. 

Did Jeroboam think of this when he dared to set an image 
there? He had a reason for choosing Bethel. It was only 
twelve miles from Jerusalem ; and if somé started to go to the 
templeto worship, they came to Bethel or the road, and would be 
tempted to stop and worship the golden calf. The other image he 
set up in Dan, far off in the north, so that those wholived nea 
there might have a god for that part of his country. Most of 
the people did as their king wanted them to do, and took his 
images to be their gods A few would not join in idolatry 
Many of the priests would not; they gave up their homes and 





went to live in Jerusalem, where they might worship the true 
Godin his holy temple. Jeroboam needed more priests. So 
he himself chose and made priests of some of the lowest of the 
people. God himself hadset the time of the solemn feasts, but 
Jeroboam changed the time of these feasts to suit himself 
Jeroboam even dared with his own hands to offer sacrifices and 
to burn incense upon the altar. 

{epeat and question until the children can name these sins. 
Jeroboam made two golden calves, and then set them up to be 
worshiped. He chose unholy priests, and also acted as priest 
himself. Have the golden text recited and taught to those 
who are not familiar with it. Put some part of ‘the golden 
text on the board. The letters need not be made with the 
usual coloring and beauty. There is too much gilded sin in 
the world. Let the word Sin look hideous if you can make it 
80, using a serpent for the letter S\—suggesting that sin in the 
heart may be of itself the ‘worm that dieth not.” 

Did Jeroboam know all the evil he was doing? When the 
prophet Ahijah talked with Jeroboam, did he tell him why 
the kingdom should be taken from Solomon? Why was it? 
Could Jeroboam have forgotten that? Why did he mak: 
calves for gods? He had been in Egypt where a calf was the 
god they worshiped. Had the people of Israel ever worshiped 
a calf before? If the children can do so, let them tell the 
story, the teacher assisting by questions and adding what they 
omit. Tell them how Jeroboam used the very words Aaron 
did: ‘These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt.” What did Moses do with the calf? How 
did God punish? How many were slain in one day? Was 
not that warning enough for Jeroboam? There was some- 
thing else the prophet told him. How foolish he was not 
to remember it al// There was a promise as well as a warn 
ing; for God said, “I will be with thee and build thee a sure 
house as I built for David.” Yet there was one little word 
it all rested on—af. “ /f—thou wilt hearken—walk in my 
ways—do right in my sight—keep my commandments, I will 
be with thee.” Did Jeroboam do one of these things ? 

How often God uses that word if tous! In one chapter, 
where John gives us Jesus’ own words, he said if seventeen 
times. He says, “ Jf ye love me, keep my commandments 


| If Jeroboam had loved God, could he have done as he did? 


HOW WAS JEROBOAM PUNISHED ? 

Who does the golden text mean shall give Israel up? They 
turned from God ; he turned from them. The whole nation 
suffered because of Jeroboam's sins God punished him 
One day Jeroboam stood by the altar offering incense, when a 
prophet of God spoke to him some fearful words, and told him 
how angry God was with him, that he would break the altar 
and the ashes should fall to the ground. The king was angry 
and lifted his arm to strike the prophet; but in an instant the 
king’s arm and hand seemed dead, and at the same moment 
the altar was broker and the ashes lay on the ground 

Even then God was good, for the king asked the prophet to 
pray for him, and his arm was made well. God took away 
the whole family of Jeroboam, not one was left. Our lesson 
| last week was a warning against sin ; this lesson, an example ot 





sin. God himself has ever since held up the name of Jeroboam 
to show how fearful it is to sin against him, and how fearful 


to make others sin. But we need not be afraid of an angry 
God when we think of our sin, if we only remember and 


| believe on Jesus his Son, whose blood cleanses from all sin 


JEROBOAM, WHO MADE ISRAEL TO SIN, 


BY J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 


The biographies of the Bible are very honest. Human biog- 

| raphies, as a rule, excuse or hide the imperfections of their 

heroes and multiply their virtues. The Bible paints man as 
he is, with all his blots and frailties. 

Jeroboam, after his rebellion, had little faith in the perma 


nence of his government or the loyalty of his subjects, so long 
i 
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as those subjects resorted to the capital of his rival for public 


worship. Political disruption was antagonized by religious 
unity. The best statesmanship was likely to be thwarted by 


frequent pilgrimages to Jerusalem. So Jeroboam established 
shrines at Bethel and at Dan, the extremities of his kingdom, 
set up golden calves as symbols of Jehovah, introduced Egyp- 
tian elements into the national worship, and required the peo- 
ple to bring offerings to strange gods. To rebellion he added 
schism and heresy, laid the axe, by his idolatries, at the root 


of aspiritual religion, and, setting aside the Levitical order of | 


priesthood, made of the lowest of the people priests of the high 


places. After his death, his life is “epitomized by the expres- 


sion, repeated over twenty times, ‘who made Israel to sin.” | 


What an immortality of infamy! If we could read our biog 
raphies as they shall be written by the Spirit, we might be 
grievously surprised. Jeroboam set a godless example, and 
used his position and influence as a ruler to make his people 
to sin. 

Sin, in high places, among the “ upper classes,” is particu- 
larly mischievous and sinful. 
required, Men and women, conspicuous for wealth, talents, 
oficial position, or social station, can easily lead others astray, 
corrupt youth, poison the fountains of virtue. and lower the 
standard of integrity. Instances, unfortunately, are not rare, 
where lawyers and doctors of reputation have led students 
and young men of these professions into intemperance and 
gambling. Statesmen of much popularity, who, if it were 
proper, could easily be named, have, by their influence, se- 
duced their followers into habits that led to their ruin. Such 
men throw over vice the glare of success, and the people, in 
employing such lawyers and doctors, and voting for such pub- 
lic men, practically discredit sobriety and virtue. 

The example of prominent men and women is readily imi 
tated. The lower ape the higher. To cover awkwardness or 
deformity, a particular style of dress is adopted by some one 
of nobility or royalty, and forthwith “ uppertendom ” copies. 
A hunchback in a royal family makes a stoop in the whole 
nation. Francis I. was wounded in the head, and his physi- 
cian found it necessary to shave off his hair. As a substitute 
for loss of hair the king allowed his beard to grow. In a few 
weeks the courtiers and parasites appeared with beards and 
cropped heads. A like facility is exhibited in copying vicious 
habits and criminal indulgences. In the reign of the § 
arts, when vice was in riotous possession of court and palace 


the moral poison corrupted the drama and literature and the | 


fine arts, while some of the clérgy palliated the vices and 


fawned with greedy servility in the ante-chambers of royalty. 


Low must have been the state of morals when eminent clergy 
men were among the most impure and licentious of the age. 
When they exalted sin, they make the nation to sin. 

Strange that there are men who seek to ensnare the unwary. 
They gild vice and throw over it a glamour to hide its defor- 
mity. Music and painting and luxury are used to hide im- 
morality. The priests bribed Judas to betray the Son of man, 


and rejoiced at his treason. Men confederate in iniquity, and 


plan and scheme to enlarge the circle of their companionship. | 
| 


Seeming unwilling to go alone to perdition, they prostitute 


their noblest capacities to involve others in sin and secure | 


their destruction. An apostle speaks of those who not only 


commit sinful acts, but have pleasure in those that do them. | 
Some persons become preachers of unrighteousness, proselyters | 
Whoso shall cause one of these little ones to | 


for Satan. 
stumble, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were plunged into the sea. 
that man by whom the offense cometh ! 


Woe unto 


The methods of causing men to sin are numerous. Some 
teach doctrines adapted to lead others into sinful courses. 
Some are engaged in business per se sinful. 
clerks, employees, servants, to deceive. 
through thoughtlessness. 


Some require 
Some lead astray 
Whosoever shall break one of these 
least commandments, and teach men so, shall be called least in 
the kingdom of heaven. Very often the young and the easily 
tempted are led into habits of intemperance by the practice of 


social drinking and by offering intoxicating liquors on such | 


days as Christmas and the New Year. 
giveth his neighbor drink ! 

Instead of causing others to sin, we should diligently strive 
to ineite to love and to good works. 


Woe unto him that 


To create an impulse for 
yood, to convert a sinner from the error of his way, to lead an 
immortal soul to Christ, is worth living for. We must watch 
for the souls of others, remembering that we are our brothers’ 
Keepers 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ileart Sixs.—Sinful acts have been likened to caterpillars 
which destroy the visible foliage, but sinful thoughts to worms 


which work about the very roots, or eat into the inmost life 
of a plant. 


Some unknown enemy of the proprietor of a saw-mill in | 


Central Pennsylvania, bored into the logs destined for that 
mill, and inserted pieces of iron bar. The openings were 
filled carefully so as to escape observation, and many saws 
were ruined, and great damage was done by these unseen 
obstructions, 


The movements of a fish about a baited hook are not seen 


te- 


Where much is given, much is | 
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by the angler on the shore. But if the bait be touched or 
seized, the cork float upon the surface of the water makes the 
unseen action known. 


GrowtH oF Stx.—A man who fell sadly from a position of 
financial responsibility declared that the beginning of his 
downward career came from an undetected error in his favor 


at a savings-bank. The occurrence of this error suggested to 
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him a way to get money fraudulently from that bank without | 


detection. He tried his plan successfully, and so was led on 


to final ruin. 


YieLprse to Tempration.—The old Brick Church, which | 


| formerly stood opposite the City Hall, in New York, was a 
When 


the building was demolished the tower was thrown down by 


substantial structure, with an immense brick tower. 


| the following process: Near its base a section of brick work, 


some five feet high by twelve inches wide and deep, was cut 
away, and a wooden prop was inserted in its place. Then 
other sections were cut out and other props were inserted, 


until the tower's centre of gravity was undermined, though 
| the structure was still upheld by the woodwork. 
| brisk fire was kindled about the props, which soon bent and 
vielded, and the tower fell. Jeroboam, little by little, under- 
mined the massive faith of Israel until it tottered and fell. 


Fatse Worsurre.—False religion often seeks to maintain | 


itself by mimicry of the true. ‘“ Why is it,” asked a Christian 


of a member of a free-thinking society whom he met return- 


ing from a Sunday-club meeting, “that you strange theorists 
and ‘ investigators, who denounce the church of Christ, still 
choose to imitate so many of its forms of worship, and hold 
Sabbath assemblies and camp-meetings—with singing, read- 
ing, and preaching services, and even a kind of prayer La 
“Oh!” replied the other, “ we take things as we find them ; and 


to old prejudices.” ‘‘ Thanks for your candor,” rejoined the 


There 


Because it does not rise in the morning early 


Christian; “ but is not the whole better than a part? 
is but one sun. 
enough to please you, do you gain anything by spending your 
days groping in caverns by lantern-light? There is but one 
Shekinah—the Light of the World, to which all civilization 
owes its blessings. Are you wise to parade your quarrel with 
it by trying to set up a substitute of your own? Pardon me, 
my friend, but I think you greatly overdo. Faith, without 
display, brings the grandest and happiest results, but infidelity 
(like indolence) ‘ takes the most pains.’ ” 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


1 Kings 12: 25. 





Jeroboam built Shechem. Shechem had 
| been ruined and sowed with salt (Judges 9 : 45), it had been 
rebuilt (1 Kings 12: 1), but now made a royal city, as being 
in the middle of the kingdom, as Constantinople, for its situ- 
ation, is said to be a city fatally founded, to command a great 
part of the world.— Trapp. 
Penuel. Penuel 
according to some, northward, and to others southward of 
Jabbok. There was a tower there formerly, which Gideon 
destroyed (Judges 8: 17). Jeroboam can scarcely be supposed 
to have fortified the place on account of the caravan road to 
| Damascus passing by it (Keil), or to subdue the Ammonites 
and Moabites again (Duncker), but to secure the territory be- 
yond Jordan against any attacks from Judah_—Béhr. © 


V. 26. Jeroboam said in his heart. He had the reason of 
keen-eyed sagacity, but not of single-eyed faith Fatal de- 
| fect—in his case fatal, and how very, very often in others.— 

epper. : : 


His keen eye saw at once that the religious element in man’s 

| nature 18 a great power, to be taken into account in politics. If 

his people continued to go up three times a year to Jerusalem for 

| their religious worship, how could he trust them to be true to 

his throne? Yet they would not be satisfied withoutesome 
religion, so he projected a new system.— Cowles. 


V. 28 Or, as some expound the 


Hebrew words, “ You have gone long enough to Jerusalem.” — 
atrick 


V. 29. One in Bethel, the other in Dan. He determined 
also on creating two new seats of the aational worship, which 
should rival the newly established temple of the rival dy- 
nasty. It was precisely the policy of Abder-rahman, caliph of 
Spain, when he arrested the movement of his subjects to 
Mecca, by the erection of the holy place of the Zeca at Cor- 
dova; and of Abd-el-Malik when he built the Dome of the 
| Rock at Jerusalem because of his quarrel with the authorities 

of Mecca. His long stay in Egypt had familiarized him with 
the outward forms under which the divinity was represented. 
A golden figure of the sacred calf of Heliopolis was set up at 


It is too much for you. 


was in Gad, beyond Jordan, | 


Then a | 
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each sanctuary, with the address, “ Behold, thy god which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” The sanctuary at 
Dan, as the most remote from Jerusalem, was consecrated first. 
It was long afterwards held as a tradition in the north of 
Palestine, that one family, in the ancient sanctuary of Kadesh 
Naphtali, that of Tobit, had refused to share in this strange 
worship of “ the heifer.” But the more famous shrine was at 
the southern frontier of the kingdom, in the consecrated patri 
archal sanctuary of Bethel ; there the grand inaugural was to 
take place, and a festival, which, though a month later in the 
year, was evidently intended to correspond to the Feast of 
Tabernacles.—Stanley. 


V.30. And the thing became a sin. As a great tree in the 
forest, when it falls, drags down many others with it, so also are 
many others carried along by the bad example of those who 
rule, when they fall away from their religion, or sin otherwise 
grossly against God.—Starke. 


How sad a beginning of an endless existence is such a life! 
Jeroboam stood at the fountain-head of his kingdom. His 
sin veined the whole history of the nation. The people persis 
tently adhered to the sins of their first king, and God gave Israel 
up to destruction, “ because of the sins of Jeroboam.” So this 
life stands at the head of an eternal existence. The future is 
hinged on the present. The unrepentant soul through endless 
ages will cling to the sins of time. The choice of evil is fixed, 
the character determined. There will be no change, no repent 
ance, no place for repentance, for after death cometh the judg 


| ment; after the judgment, retribution — Monday Club Ser 


mons. 


V. 31. House of high places. Besides the famous houses, 


| or temples, which he built at Dan and Bethel, he built 


our new doctrines win most readily when we grant something | 











| the animal with a human body. 


| others, were each em 


also, for his people’s better accommodation, lesser temples upon 
divers high places, which were esteemed sacred and venerable 
because their pious ancestors had served God in them, and 
thereby Jeroboam might not seem to bring in a new religion, 
but only to revive the old.— Pool. 


A mock temple, a mene a place to hold his mawmets 
and monuments of idolatry.— 7rapp. 


V. 32. A feast. Designed to take the place of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Lev. 23: 34). It was appointed one month 
later, partly perhaps to make it more convenient for the 
people, the northern vintage being later than the southern,— 
Todd. 

V. 33. In the month which he had devised. The entire 
system of Jeroboam receives its condemnation in these words. 
His main fault was that he left a ritual and a worship where 


| all was divinely authorized, for ceremonies and services which 


were wholly of his own devising.—Speaker's Comm. 


So he offered upon the altar. As he usurped the kingdom, so 
now he invadeth the high priesthood; as did likewise Uzziah 
(2 Chron. 26: 16). Julius Casar wrote to his mother, “One 
day you will see me either a chief priest or an exile.” Charles 
V. also sought once to make himself pope, that he might get 
both the swords into his own hand. Krabition rideth without 
reins.— Trapp. 

As it is good and praiseworthy when kings and princes 
engage in the service of God along with their subjects, and set 
them a good example, so also is it blameworthy when they do 
it only to win the people over to themselves, and to secure 
their authority over them.— Bahr. 





WORSHIP OF SACRED ANIMALS. 
[From Lenormant and Chevyallier’s Ancient History of the East.} 
Symbolism was the very essence of the genius of the Egyp- 

tian nation, and of their religion. The abuse of that tendency 
produced the grossest and most monstrous perversion of the 
external and popular worship in the land of Mizraim. To 
symbolize the attributes, the qualities, and nature of the va- 
rious deities of their Pantheon, the Egyptian priests had re- 
course to animals. The bull, the cow, the ram, the cat, the 
ape, crocodile, oe eeag hawk, ibis, scarabeus, and 

lems of a divine personage. The god 
was represented under the figure of that animal, or more often 
by the strange conjunction, peculiar to Egypt, of the head of 
But the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Nile, instinctively averse to the idolatry of other 
pagan nations, preferred to pay their worship to living repre- 
sentatives of their gods rather than to lifeless images of stone 
or metal, and they found these representatives in the animals 


| chosen as emblems of the idea expressed by the conception of 


each god. 
Hence arose that worship of sacred animals which a ypeared 


so strange and ridiculous to the Greeks and Romans. Each of 


| these animals was carefully tended during its life in the temple 


of the god to whom it was sacred, and after death its body was 
embalmed. Certain cities were peculiarly set apart for each 
species, for it must not be supposed that every animal of each 
sacred species was peal Bee sacred. A few only were main- 


| tained at the expense of the state, and under the care of the 


greatest poner. Thus the sacred cats, after having been 
embalmed, were carried to Bubastis, the hawks to Buto, the 
ibis to Hermopolis. The same animals, moreover, were not 
held sacred in all provinces. The hippopotamus was only wor 
shiped in the Papremis nome. The inhabitants of Thebes held 
crocodiles in great veneration; in other places they were 
hunted. 

We repeat that in the original conception, and for those who 


| understood the basis of their religion, these sacred animals 


were only the living representatives of the deities, but popular 
superstition made them into real gods; and the worship of 
these animals was, perhaps, that part of their religion to which 
the people were most invincibly attached A Roman 
soldier under the Ptolemies, who had accidentally killed a 
sacred cat, was put to death by the enraged mob, in spite of 
the king’s interference and the terror of the name of ln 

There are, however, three of these sacred animals more ven- 
erated and more celebrated than any others, the bull 
Mnevis, worshiped at Heliopolis; the goat of Mendes, the in- 
carnation of the god Khem. or Min; and lastly, the bull 
Apis, the incarnation of Phtah, whose worship held the first 
rank in the religion of Memphis. Apis was to be black, with 


| a white triangle on the forehead, a mark like a half moon on 


| form of a scarabeus, under the tongue 
| all Egypt was in mourning 


the back, and a sort of lump or thickening of the skin, in the 
When this god died, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 

an 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rey. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
Pp. M., at Lecture-room of Center Church. 

New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal-class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all at Center Church Chapel. 


Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at | 


3p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal-class at the different churches, on the 


second Monday evening of each month. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pp. m., in the 

Fulton Street Chapel. Primary-class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2,45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. Normal-class every 
Friday at 7.45 p. m., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 


each month, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 


evening at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at | 


noon every Saturday, at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


Harrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Saltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4p. m., at No. 8 North Charles Street, 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal-class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at | 


5. p. M., at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training-class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening, Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Cc. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Normal-class and Lesson Study every Thursday 
in the First Presbyterian Church, corner Fourteenth Street and 
Lucas Place, at 8 p. m. Teachers’ Association (Union) meets for 
Institute work the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim 
Congregational Church. 

Alton, Ill, Union Normal-class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, at the First Baptist Church. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Normal-class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 

Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the December meeting of the Foreign Sunday-School 
Association held in Brooklyn, many interesting items of 
news were received. 





SPANISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES. 


Pastor Fliedner writes from Madrid: “ Don’t be afraid 


events. The fact that I am building now a larger house for 


boards over our chapels to be removed, considering it a 
public manifestation, not allowed according to the Constitu- 
tion, and we of course had to obey. But even in these 
attacks we see the wisdom and power of God, protecting us 
in a visible manner. It is wonderful how God has blinded 
the eyes of our enemies, so that they have attacked us just 
in those parts where they can do us no harm, for in reality 
it matters very little for the work whether we have sign- 
boards over the doors of our chapels or not; if the govern- 
ment fight against us, itonly increases the progressing power 
of our work. Our places are of course far better known than 
they ever were before, and the greaf noise which has been 
made everywhere with regard to the question, and the ridicu- 
lous position in which the government has placed itself, will 
be the cause of our accomplishing more than ever.” 

Mr. Fliedner states that he has had a conversation with 
Von Bulow, the German minister of state, and Bismarck’s 
right-hand man,with regard to foreign affairs. He says: 
“Von Bulow and his wife are both personally interested in 
this Spanish work, and are both earnest Christians. I am not 
at liberty to relate the details of our conversation, but I can 
tell you I am very much satisfied with everything he said, 
and am convinced that the government takes a strong posi- 
tion in this affair. We will not certainly put our trust in 


that the work in Spain may be hindered by the last political | 


our schools and orphanage, which have outgrown their | 
quarters, proves how I regard the present situation. Cer- | 
tainly we have no reason for fear. The government it is | 
true, urged by the fanatical party, has ordered the sign- | 
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_ princes. They can only help, but I thank God if he uses 
| them for his kingdom; and I believe in working quietly as 
we have hitherto done. The exaggerations of the other 
party, processions to Rome, etc., will do much for us, repel- 


ling a good number of people from the Romish superstition. | 


God’s work nobody can hinder.” 

At Calatrava, near Madrid, Mr. Rupert has charge of an 
interesting Sunday-school, numbering fifty children, who all 
enjoy the singing, and many of them can recite large num- 
bers of texts. Since the Sunday-school paper, the “Amigo,” 


has been given out, the school has increased in numbers. 
Mr. Stewart, who has charge of the Portuguese Sunday- 
school paper published at Lisbon, writes, thanking American 


| friends for their interest expressed in Portugal, a country | 
| - 


cared for by so few. He says that one not on the spot, can 
| hardly realize the amount of good accomplished by means of 
| the paper 

FRANCE. 

| Mr. Weiss speaks of the difficulty of setting people to 
work in France ; he has asmall school at Evereux, and speaks 
of an interesting teachers’-meeting held at the Oratoire in 


w 


Paris, at which three hundred and seventy Sunday-school 
teachers were present. Mr. Laune, the traveling Sunday- 
school Missionary, has just set off on his tour of inspec- 
| tion among the various Sunday-schools of France 


ITALY. 


The Rev. Henry Daschett, sends from Milan, an account 
of his little Sunday-school at that place. “It 1s,” he says, 


branch of our Lord’s work in Italy, like the general evan- 
gelization work itself, is very young. Moreover, there are 
six Protestant denominations in Milan, and each of them 
has its Sunday-school, while the entire Protestant popula 
tion is perhaps between six and seven hundred.” Out of a 
church with twenty-four members, he has gathered a Sun- 
day-school of twenty-three children; six pupils are sent 
by Catholic parents; one girl of ten years old recites fifty 
verses of the Bible every Sunday, and others do almost as 
| well. He adds: “ We are well aware of the spiritual and 
moral dangers which are threatening Italy, we see that the 





from the utmost point ot superstition to the opposite ex- 
treme, which is the absolute denial of all religious belief 
Good Sunday-schools may be excellent bulwarks against the 
invading enemies, and we are endeavoring to establish as 
many as we can, and in the most excellent way, for we 
ground our best hopes on them. 


GERMANY. 


Clara Tigges writes from Evingson, that a large class is 
expected this winter. Meetings were begun of a similar 
character for older people, but were objected to; the people 
will listen to sermons, but dislike personal appeals. 

Maria Hahn, writing trom Besigheim, says, “ Sunday- 
schools come to us from America, and we are grateful for 
them. The schools here and at Hofen are successful. We 
have one school in the middle of the day for children, and 
a class in the evening for confirmed girls.” 

From Ulm comes the news of aSunday-school number- 
| ing three hundred and forty-five scholars. This school be- 





first the city magistrates objected to it as a foolish work, 
but now it has become very popular, and parents are 
thankful for the influence it extends. A beautiful gymnas- 
tic hall is offered them free, for their sessions, and at the 
| last Sunday-school festival six hundred visitors were pres- 


| ent. 


CHINA. 

Mr. Farnham sends news from China of the continued 
success of the Chinese Sunday-school paper; nearly three 
thousand copies have been subscribed for, twenty-five of 
which are taken by mandarins in the city of Nanking, and 
the paper is read by fifty of that class of people. 

After the regular business of the Association Mr. Wallace 
gave a brief account of his personal visits to the Sunday- 
| schools in Italy and at Paris, and the usual appropriations 
for carrying on the work were voted. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Vermont, as reported at the recent Sunday-school con- 
| vention of that state, has 600 Sunday-schools, 11,800 
| teachers, and 65,000 scholars, of whom 4000 were con- 
verted during the last year. 
—lIn the Sunday-school of the Church of Christian En- 
, deavor, of which the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston is pastor, 
the enrolment is four times that of the church-membership. 
One-third of the church-members are working as officers or 
| teachers in the school, and the pastor superintends it. 


| —In June, 1875, a Sunday-schoo] union was formed at 





“ like all Italian Sunday-schools, small and poor, for this 


growing flood of rationalism and indifference extends rapidly 
ie 
over it. Italy, as regards its instructed classes, 1s running 


gan ina smal] house, with only thirty-two scholars. At | 





ported average attendance for the previous year was 1771; 
the conversions, 89; the numbers enrolled on the first 
| Sunday of May, 3,045. A recent report shows that the 
average attendance in these schools for the first year of this 
union organization was 2301; the conversions were 311; 
and the enrolment on May 7, 1876, was 3,609. 


—In a memorial sermon at the Presbytenan Church of 
Bloomington, Ohio, the Rev. Dr. Cooper, as reported in the 
Presbyterian Banner, gave this record ot the Sunday-schoo. 
work of that body: ‘ The church has sent thirteen men into 
the ministry, and all these were trained in the Sabbath 
school. More than fifty heads of families, now in the con- 
gregation, were trained in it. Nearly all the members ot 
Session are or have been teachers init. The present super- 
intendent has occupied his position for the uninterrupted 
| period ot twenty-eight years, and the teacher of the Buble- 
| class his position for thirty years, and some members of the 
| class for an equal length ot time.” 


| —At the Christmas festival at Dr. Ormiston’s church, 
the Collegiate Retormed, ot New York, on Saturday even- 
ing, December 23, a special feature of the evening's work 
was a “ motto exercise,” in which twenty-two classes took 
part by reciting Scripture verses illustrating the work of 
Jesus as Saviour and King. As each class recited its por- 
tion, one of 1ts members carried to the platform a letter, and 
these combined on a white ground presented the sentence 
“ Jesus our Saviour and King.” Another feature of special 
interest was the “ presentation of gifts.” For the scholars 
| themselves generous provision was made, but the chief 
interest was in the presentations by the scholars. It was 
arranged that they should bring such offerings as they 
could, whether of money, toys, books, or clothing. Each 
class had a share in the work, and some of them designated 
the objects for which they would give. Several classes 
made arrangements for the distribution by means of com- 
mittees from their own numbers. By this plan the giver 
was brought into direct communication with the recipient, 
to the joy and the profit of both parties. 


EVANGELISM. 

—In the meetings in Indianapolis, under the leadership 
of Dr. L. W. Munhall, great interest is manifested. On 
Sunday, December 17, many persons were unable to gain 
admittance. Nearly one hundred inquirers were present, 
the inquiry rooms being filled, and the main room dotted 
here and there with groups of anxious ones in conference 
with Christian workers 





—At a recent Christian convention in Dublin, the 
clearest testimony was given as to the permanence of the 
results of the evangelistic work of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in Ireland. Indeed, the possibility of holding such 
a convention was due, in the judgment of several speakers, 
to that work. Referring to the changes which had occurred, 
one layman said, “Christians had been accustomed to walk 
back to back, but now they walk shoulder to shoulder.” 


—Commenting on the revival work in and around Chi- 
cago, The Interior notes, among other peculiarities, the 
unanimity with which the Christian ladies are working in 
the visitation of rich and poor, and in the maimtenance of 
| the prayer-meeting work at the Tabernacle ; the exceeding 
hopefulness of the pastors, and their gratitude for results 
| already seen ; the growing disfavor of rationalism, not be- 
cause of direct assault upon it, but from the evident pres- 
‘ence and power of the Spirit of God. 





PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff has gone on another tour to 
Palestine. 





| —Mr. H. H. Kimball takes charge, during January, of 
| the Saturday noon union meeting for lesson study at the 
| Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut 
| streets, Philadelphia. 


| —The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph has resigned the Sun- 
| day-school Secretaryship of the Baptist Publication Society, 
| and on February 1, 1877, he becomes pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Indianapolis. 
| —Mr. Gladstone is, according to The London Times, en- 
| gaged on a translation of the Latin preface to the Welsh 
version of the Bible published by Bishop Morgan in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The preface will be attached to 
| a biography of the Bishop, which is now on the press. 
| 
| —The Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, familiarly known as “Father 
| Hunt,” who died recently at Wilkesbarre, Penn., was for 
| many years earnest in efforts to make prominent the tem- 
perance cause in the Sunday-schools. He made an address 


on that theme at the Third National Sunday-school Con- 


| vention at Philadelphia, in 1859. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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LESSON HELPS FOR 1877. 


Each year shows a gain in the number and quality of helps 
to the study of the International Lessons, First on the list for 
1877 appeared Peloubet’s new volume of “ Select Notes on the 
International (Henry Hoyt, Boston). This book 
has been a favorite since its first issue. It contains the lesson 
text, with notes explanatory, illustrative and practical ; also 


Lessons ”’ 


marginal references, three maps, and a table of proper names, 
The notes are 
chiefly eclectic, gathered from a great variety of authors. The 
selection is well made, and without a sectarian bias. It is a 
compact and admirable help to both the study and the uses of 
the lessons. 


with their signification and pronunciation. 


‘Notes on the International Sabbath-school Lessons for 
1877” (Congregational Publishing Society, Boston) is a vol 
ume similar in size and general construction to that of Pelou 
bet. The notes on the Old Testament are given by the Rev. 


John E. Todd, of New Haven, son and biographer of the late | 


venerable Dr. John Todd. Those on the New Testament are 


by Professor M. B. Riddle, of the Hartford Theological Semi- | 


nary, an accomplished scholar and a member of the Bible Re- 
vision Committee. 
selves freely of the work of those who have gone before them, 


and the results of theirskill and painstaking are calculated to | 
be of real service to students of the Bible in the portions they | 
The type and paper and binding of this vol- | 


have covered. 
ume are particularly good. 

“ The Lesson Compend,” by the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 
(Nelson & Phillips, New York), is an old favorite. It is purely 
eclectic, but its range of authorities is extensive, and its com- 
pilation shows judgment and good taste. It has not the ad 
vantage of the text and references, classifications and maps 
of the larger works above noted ; but it is more compact and 
furnished at a smaller cost. 


The “Sermons by the Monday Club” (Lockwood, Brooks, & | 


Co., Boston), on the lessons for 1876, were received cordially 
by the general public. The readers of The Sunday School 
Times saw frequent extracts from that series in its lesson col- 
umns. The new volume bids fair to be even more of a favor- 
ite than its predecessor. Many will read a continuous dis- 
course on the theme of a series of lessons who will not study 
critical notes. And many who study the notes enjoy also the 
discourse. 
volume. Forty-three sermons are included, embracing a wide 
range of textual, topical, and expository comment. 

Of question books there is a large variety. All of them 
include the lesson texts, the golden texts, the lesson titles, 


daily home readings, maps, and a list of the lessons for the year. | 


We note, therefore, only the peculiar features of each, as we 
now make mention of several of them. 


Board of Publication, Philadelphia), is an improvement on 
anything hitherto bearing that name. Its notes of Interme- 
diate History between the lessons, its Helps to-Study in brief 
explanatory comments, its Lesson Plans, or outlines, and its 
classification of questions under the several outline heads, are 
all in the right direction. Small sketch maps, introduced to 


illustrate some of the lessons, are a good idea. Peloubet’s 


“International Question Books” (Henry Hoyt, Boston), in | 


three parts, graded for. senior, intermediate, and primary 
scholars, are not so good in their way as Peloubet’s “ Select 
Notes’ are in theirs. The questions are not classified. They 
are strung along in the old-time question-book style, as if they 
were not driving at anything in particular. Yet there is a 
good outline of each lesson in this year's series, and that is a 
gain over last year. 
Rev. Granville 8. Abbott (Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 


delphia), has full explanations and historical connections. Its 


questions are also graded and classified, which is well; but the | 
questions themselves cannot as a whole be commended for | 


point or clearness. 


The ‘‘ Scholar's Hand-Book,” Part VII., by the Rev. E. W. | 


Rice (American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia), is a semi- 
yearly issue which has already had a three years’ trial. It 
certainly deserves a foremost place among question books. Its 
“Central Truths” and 
conceived and stated. 


‘Lesson Topics,’ or outlines, are well 
Its notes are brief but helpful. Its 
questions are classified, and they are, to say the least, sen- 
sible and pertinent. The wood-cut illustrations of this issue 
They include copies from the ancient 


A Table of the Prophets, showing when and how 


all show something. 
monuments. 
long they prophesied, is well arranged for its purpose. Several 
opening and closing exercises are also added. 

The Berean Question Book (Nelson & Phillips, New York), 
is not yet at hand; but a specimen page of it for the new year 
is shown in the Normal Class. It is to be of enlarged size, 
and to include several improvements. 





Ten Cents. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society and Publication House. —A strongly 
Written story on a theme which is of vital importance in every 


Both commentators have availed them- | 


The names of the Monday Club are given with this | 


“The Westminster 
Question Book,” by the Rev. Dr. W. M. Rice (Presbyterian 


“The Baptist Question Book,” by the | 





| community. How to save the boys from the snares of vice, 
' from evil companions, from bad books, and from the indul- 
_ gence of depraved appetites, comes home to every heart. The 
author, in the progress of her narrative, shows very success- 
fully that thrift, frugality, and household comfort are the best 
accompaniments and helpers of temperance. 


The man or boy 
who has a clean, cheerful home, with an inviting table and a 
bright fire, is less likely to be tempted into the dram-shop, 
than one who lives in a place where dirt and disorder reign. 
Those who would lift the fallen, must try to provide for 
them pleasant occupation, good food, attractive reading, 
and brotherly sympathy, till they are strong enough to stand 
on their own feet. We could not but wish that one point in 
the restoration of the drunkard had been more clearly set 
The mere fact of 
having signed a pledge to ‘teetotalism’’ has been found, in 
more instances than we can count, to be frail as a wisp of 
straw before the fiery craving of a diseased brain, and the 
impulse of a shattered will. 


forth and more earnestly insisted upon. 


When the strong man armed has 
taken possession, a stronger than he must enter, before he can 
be safely driven out. Only, it seems to us, as faith in the 
Saviour and efforts to reform go together, can reformation 


be really insured. 


In order, we presume, to please her boy- 


readers, Miss Chellis has allowed her heroes to season their 
| talk with a great deal of very bad grammar, and this, even 
| while they are represented as attending an excellent school 
But the tendency of the story is excellent; its situations are 
natural, and its interest is well sustained. 
rigues Bros.) 


(For sale by Gar- 


Among the Stars; or, Minnie Weston's Astronomy Class. By 
Mrs. Mary L. G. Smith. American Baptist 
Publication Society.—This seems to be a successful solution of 


Philadelphia : 


the problem of weaving in one tissue, or rather combining in 
one picture, the sacred, the scientific, and the entertaining. The 
simplicity of treatment effectually removes those obstacles 


which prevent children (who are star-gazers by instinct) from 
being astronomers, and which are so tersely stated by “Stella 
Grey,” when she says, ‘“‘ An astronomer never looks at a num- 
ber less than a million or a billion or so,” and he burdens 
‘every poor little star with aname as long as your arm.” In 


fact the study of astronomy by beginners is here made so prac- 
| tical and so fascinating that the impulse after the first lesson 
is to lay down the book and realize the children’s experience. 
The children are natural, the teacher is clear and simple ; 
heathen mythology receives its due as a matter of information, 
while the Bible allusions to the heavensand the stars admi- 
rably illustrate each lesson. - Christ, “ the Morning Star’ 
stands as the glorious One, with new significance, and the un- 
written moral—the omnipotence, glory and goodness of God— 
gives life to every fact. It is a book which, like every good 
children’s book, interests also mature readers, while it is not 
lacking 1n the supply of valuable information. 


Long Ago. A Year of Child Life. 
| Lockwood, 


By Ellis Gray. Boston: 
Brooks & Co.—This is a winsome and whole- 


some book for children, which has the superlative merit of 
being entertaining from beginning to end. Its pages are 
It tells us how three well-bred and well- 


trained, but thoroughly natural and fun-ioving children, con- 


| sunny and breezy. 


ducted themselves during a year when they were somewhere 
between ten and thirteen. What good times they had, 
including two splendid Christmas frolics, what odd adventures 
they met with, what queer friends came to see them, and what 
| sweet home love knit them together, are all related by one 
who holds the pen of a practised writer and who has the rare 
Incidentally—for the story 
is free from didactic moralizing—we see how close and perfect 


gift of writing well for children. 


may be the understanding between a mother and her children, 
the latter seeking mamma always for sympathy in joy and in 
trouble, and loving her with the devotion which is so intense 
The little volume 
is charmingly illustrated by a sister, and a gifted young 
daughter of Edward Everett Hale, and by Miss Julia P. 
Dabney. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 


| in childhood, when all feelings are intense. 


The Iafe of Marie Antoinette. By Charles Duke Yonge. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Yonge is professor of 
modern history and English literature in Queen’s College, 
3elfast. He is an industrious rather than a profound scholar, 
and an entertaining rather than a great writer, But the present 
volume is not marked by the inaccuracies and marks of haste 
which have disfigured previous works by Professor Yonge, no- 
Marie Antoi- 
nette is one of the most romantic characters in all history, and 
This book 
tells all concerning her life which is known or is ever likely 
to be discovered, for Professor Yonge has carefully gone through 
all accessible authorities and documents. The narrative reads 
It is 
written in an attractive and interesting style, and hits the 
happy mean between a juvenile history, like Abbott's biog 
raphy of the same luckless queen, and a dry, exhaustive, and 
sometimes exhausting work of the Mommsen or Curtius school. 
| Asa popular biography, “ Yonge's Life of Marie Antoinette’’ is 


tably his ‘‘ Three Centuries of English Literature.” 


she is also a central figure in a remarkable epoch. 


like a novel, and yet issolemn fact from cover to cover. 


| 
| 
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not likely soon to be superseded. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) ~ 


Tales From Two Hemispheres. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boye- 
sen. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.—Mr. Boyesen is a 
Norwegian by birth, who has for some years been a resident 
of this country, and who is at present a professor in Cornell 
University. He has written much and well for several leading 
periodicals, both in poetry and prose, and is the author of one 
novel, called ‘Gunnar, a Norse Komance.”” The present volume 
is a collection of six shorter stories, very agreeably written, 
and pervaded with an unusually fresh spirit. For a dozen 
years past the American public has been familiarized with the 
leading works of prominent Norse and Danish authors, but 
much of their peculiar breeziness has departed in translation. 
So Mr. Boyesen’s stories, although possessing less literary 
ability than those of the master minds of his country, are more 
grateful to us, in that they come at first hand. The volume is 
included in the red-edged and green-bound Saunterers’ Series 
of its publishers. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger.) 

In the Sky Garden. By Lizzie W. Champney. Boston : 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co.—Magazine readers who have en- 
joyed Mrs. Champney’s artistic and carefully finished stories, 
will be pleased to acknowledge, after glancing through this 
book, that she gives promise of becoming a prime favorite with 
the boys and girls. The main purpose of “In the Sky Gar- 
den” is to suggest, to children in their teens, the study of as- 
tronomy by aseries of stories, each of which is brought to 
mind bya signof the xodiac. The several chapters are illus- 
trated with initial letters and one or more full-page pictures, 
drawn by the author's husband, J. Wells Champney, the illus- 
trator of Edward King's “Great South.” The pictures are 
printed in blue, and are pretty and fanciful representations of 
the zodiacal signs, the sun, a comet, and of the people of the 
book. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh Miller. New York; 
Robert Carter and Brothers.—Among the gift-books of the 
season, this well-known and deservedly popular story of a 
poor man’s struggles to obtain an education and ameliorate his 
condition, will be sure to find its meed of attention. Itis 
peculiarly suited to the young ; and let us inform those of them 
who have not yet made the acquaintance of the excellent au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Old Red Sandstone,” that the record of his youth 
is not devoid of thrilling incident, or amusing anecdote and 
episode, while his manly self-respect, and earnest thoughtful. 
ness in all the vicissitudes of his life, may well elevate and en- 
noble their sympathies. The volume is cheap, neatly bound 
and printed in luminous style. (For sale by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) 


Rare Good Luck, By R. E. Francillon, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—The plot of this novel is as artificial and im- 
probable as it can well be, and it has a strong flavor of the 
“Henry Dunbar” sort of anachronism. The three novelties 
of a man’s being arrested as the living murderer of his own 
murdered self; of then being delivered from jail by a monkey ; 
and of a ship commanded by a tiger, are surely enough, in one 
volume, to satisfy the cravings of the most voracious consumer 
of marvels. The moral is simply the inculcation of a certain 
kind of Rembrandt-like doctrine of Nemesis. There is, how 
ever, some spirited narrative, and not a little philosophizing 
in the book. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 

The Athenian Empire. By G. W. Cox, M.A. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—This is another of the compact 
little hand-books in the “ Epochs of Ancient History ” 
and it is written by the joint editor of the series, who has 
brought to the task profound and extensive learning, a 
great facility in generalization, and a clear, vigorous style. 
He has succeeded in making the rather bewildering events of 
the Peloponnesian War assume an appearance of order and 
sequence that is not a common mark of our crowded and dis- 
jointed compendiums, A marginal analysis of leading events, 
a full and well-arranged chronological table, and suitable 
maps, enhance the value of the book. (For sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.). 


series, 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.— 
This is a quarto volume made up from the attractions of the 
Wide Awake Magazine during the past year. 
readers of that monthly will beglad to find these old acquaint- 


The young 


ances gathered as companions in one volume; while the little 
folks who have not yet read the ‘“ Papers on Children’s 


Etiquette,” “The Poet’s Home Series,”’ and “The Cooking 
Club of Tu Whit Hollow” will certainly gain by so doing — 
Classics of Baby Land, versified by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, is 
another quarto from Wide Awake, and its verse and pictures 
are happy achievements. 

Fleda and The Voice. With Other Stories. By Mary A. 
Lathbury. New York: Nelson & Phillips——The writer of 
this pretty book is already favorably known to the young 
folks as “Aunt May,” and she has done well in bringing 


together some of the best of recent Fairyland Stories, and 
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illustrating them with her own pencil. We 
believe that young readers will agree with us 
that the book is excellent in every respect. 
(For sale by Perkenpine, Higgins & Co.) 
Clare Avery. By Emily Sarah Holt. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers——Any of 
our young people who would like to get a 


clear idea of the great religious and popular | 
upheaval in England at the time of the Span- | 


ish Armada would do well to read this book, 
which is a story of that stirring time. The 
aim of the author, however, is something 
higher than merely to make a thrilling story. 
She seeks, by picturing the dangers that 
threatened Protestant England then, to stir up 
England now to the dangers that threaten to- 
day from the same wily, unchanged foe. Ro- 
manism in the nineteenth century may have 
changed her tactics, but her ends are ever the 
same, and she needs watching and resisting 
now as much at she did then. The book is 
intensely interesting, and is most seasonable. 
(lor sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publi 
cation.) 


Apples of Gold. An Illustrated Weekly 
for the Youngest Readers. Vol. V. Boston: 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co.—Bound volumes of 
as pretty a paper as this are permanently at- 
tractive to children. Twelve of the full-page 
illustrations are printed in colors. There are 


large-type pages for the smaller children, and | 


much that is worth reading again by children 
who have read it during the year. It has a 
tasteful chromo cover. 

The Centennial Frog, and Other Stories. 
Philadelphia; Claxton, Remsen, & Maffel- 


finger—This is intended as a gift-book for | 
children, It is composed of six rhymed sto- | 


ries—for the most part in a humorous vein— 
and accompanying pictures. The paper and 
type are well chosen, and the binding is at- 
tractive. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


| All books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head. The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


Porms or Piaces. Edited by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. (Scotland, Denmark, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Vol. III.) 16mo, pp. 268. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, (For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Nores ON THE INTERNATIONAL Sappatu Scuoot Lessons | 


ror 1877. Old ‘Testament by the Rey. John E. 
Todd, New Testament by M. B. Riddle, DD. 
8vo, PP; 203, Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. 


A Srranor Sea Story. A Temperance Tale. By Mrs, 
Julia McNair Wright. 16mo, pp. 427. Cloth, 
$1.50, New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. (For sale by Garrigues 
Bros.) 


Tue Hanpy Speaker. Combining the selections | 


sublished in The Reading Club, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
sy George M, Baker. lémo. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: 
— & Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
1am, 


Tue Mission or Brack Ruirie; or, On The Trail. By 
Elijah Kellogg. Illustrated. (Forest Glen Series.) 
lémo, pp. 316. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 


Youne Forks’ Reaptnes: For Socta, anp Pvusurc En- 
TERTAINMENT. Edited by Lewis B. Monroe. 12mo, 
RP 335. ClothJ$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 
New York: Charles T, Dillingham. 


Josuva Haaoarn’s Daventer A novel. By Miss M- 
FE. Braddon. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 172. 
cents, New York: Harper & Brothers. (For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) . 


Suapows on THE SNow. A Christmas Story. By B. L. 

Farjeon. Ilustrated. 8vo, pp. 71. Paper, 35 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. (For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


Tue New Descrrprive Grograpny or Paestine. By 
H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. In Three Parts. 12mo, pp. 
302. Cloth. Oxford, Ohio: Published at The 
State University. 


Tures Memortat Poems. By James Russell Lowell. 
Sq. l6mo, pp. 92. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, 
& Haffelfinger.) 


‘Tur Sunpay-Scnoo. Tracuers’ Pocket-Book AND 


Chicago: Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Publishing 
Company. 


Tur Surerintenpent's Pocket-nook anp Drary, for 
1877 igmo. Flexible cover, $1.00. Chicago: 
Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Publishing Company. 


Mavear Vioter. A novel. By William Black. 12mo, 
pp. 429. Cloth, $1.50. New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Cvasstcs OF Bany Lanp. Versified by Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates. Illustrated. Sq. 8vo. Boards, 50 cents: 
Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 

Rurrrt Haut. A Love Story. By Mrs. Henry Wood: 
Peterson & Brothers. 

Foop ror tue Lames. Illustrated. Vol. 1. 12mo, 


Pp. 
192. Boards, 30 cents. Springfield. 11.: Edwin 
A. Wilson. 


Paper, 75 | 


Diary, for 1877. 18mo. Flexible cover, 75 cents. | 


Svo, pp. 92. Paper, 25 cents. Philadelphia: T. B. | 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
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| PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





SuDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER often 
| cause Pulmonary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic 
troubles. 
will allay irritation which induces coughing, 
oftentimes giving immediate relief. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 
of the Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. It 
is one of the old-established papers, giving 
notes from every part of Kansas, The 
Farmer is now in its fifteenth year—pub- 
lished weekly. 


a 
S. ANNIE Frost gives us a splendid gift- 
book at a low price, illustrated with sixteen | 


full-page silhouettes, sure to satisfy the de- 
mand for a large-print book, for young chil- 
dren, full of pictures, $1.25; postage 10 cents. 
The American Tract Society get it out in 
good style. Itiscalled “A Happy Summer,” 
and can be had at the Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Phila. 


A VauvaBLE Pusiication.—Our lady 
readers should not fail to consult the an- 
nouncement of the HovusEKEEPER’s Com- 
PANION on our last page. It is finely illus- 
trated, beautifully printed, and contains in- 
formation of great value to every house- 
keeper. The low rate at which it is offered 
will undoubtedly give it an immense circu- 
jlation. It can be had “on trial” three 
months for only ten cents. Try it. 


Ovr new subscribers will certainly notice 
the attractive advertisement of the Inter- 


| circulars and price-lists sent out by Mr. 
Shute will certainly be a gainer by sending 
for them at once. The great variety of helps 
for teachers and illustrated papers for chil- 
dren all to be had from one office at the lowest 
rates make the store at 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, an attractive place for Sunday- 
school workers. Any orders sent there will 
be well filled. 


| SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Tue names of victories may be erased from our 
battle flags; but SILVER TIPPED Shoes will never 
become obsolete. They are a national institution. 
Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 





Important TO Persons Visiting New YORK or THE 
CeNnTENNIAL.—Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Sentral Depot. Baggage taken to and from this 
depot to Hotel free. 350 elegant rooms. Elevator. 
European plan. Restaurant, supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Cars and stages pass this Hotel 
for all parts of the city, and to Philadelphia Depot 
for Centennial. 


N. 


EW 
Sunday Magazine, 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 





1877, is just issued. It is designed to furnish to the 
general reader articles written with ability, and of 


and topics of human interest, 
Embracing History, Philosophy, Art, Science, Bi- 
ography, Music, Fiction and even Humor, the Bi- 


ble, as the Revealed Word of God, our Heavenly | 
Father, shall be the foundation-stone upon which the | 


Sunday Magazine rests. 
Utterly free from anything savoring of sectari- 


anism, and recognizing the broadest humanity, | 


whatever tends tothe elevation of the Brotherhood 
of Man will come within the scope of its columns; 
and, in this aspect of its mission, the family and the 
fireside shall be the object of its care. 


FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
| is conducted by the Rey, Dr. Deems, of the Church 
| of the Strangers—an able scholar, an experienced 
editor, anda gentleman distinguished for his Chris- 
tian virtues, and for his widespread influence in both 
social and religious circles, The intention is to pro- 
duce a periodical which shall be 


“ WORTH MUCH AND COST LITTLE.’ 


It is proteney illustrated by designers and artists 
of the highest order of merit, and will be published 
on the first of every month at the encundinaty low 
price of $2.50 per annum. It contains 128 pages of 
engravings and closely printed matter. Ask your 
newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents for sample copy. 
Address, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
637 Pearl Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted. Special terms to Clergymen and 
Teachers. 


| 30 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. Samples for 
| Sct. stamp. J, Minaier & Co,, Nassau, N.Y 





“ Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ | 


national Sunday School Supply Co. <Any | 
superintendent who has not received the | 


Number 1 of this new pelonion for January, | 


an unmistakably religious tone, upon all subjects | 
) g Pp 2} 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
| From 1 to 14 Copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
s 15 to 29 nas -“*-. 190 « 
| 30 Copies and upwards, - 165 * 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time | 
of making their subscription state that they are | 


| such, $1.65 each. 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


} Senet eee 


Suoscriptions will be received for any portion of | 


a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 

| office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published. monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
| ordering it, state that they are such. 





In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scuoot Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tux Times. 


—_0-—__—_ 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - = $ .60 
| 100 « ome year, - - - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


Seance passa 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - 6.25 
100 ate 25.00 





one year, - = « 


Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


—_——9 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 
| any of these publications, can make paymcat for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 


, fhe Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 1s. 6d. 


These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts: 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 
10 “ “ 8 
1s “ “ 13 “ 
20 “ “ 26 
25 “ “ 52 
&g Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


———$9 —__——. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager, 
, 810 CHESTNUT STREET, Puiaperuia. 


‘tion. 


THE NEW YORK WITNESS 


Gentlemen who have had occasion to 
travel extensively through these United 
States say that they meet the WEEKLY 
Wrryess almost everywhere, and in not a 


few neighborhoods it is, they say, almost 


the only paper taken. In some places the 
Da1Ly Wiryess is preferred, and it is 
probably, on the whole, the best value for 
the money, especially for ministers, mer- 
chants, and stock or dairy farmers. It is 
unnecessary to describe a newspaper so 
| widely circulated, or to explain its prin 
| ciples. These, indeed, may be summed up 
| in onesentence. The object of the Wit 
| ess is to promote the best interest of 
the people for time and eternity, and it 
is published at a very low price. 

The New York Darry Witness was 
commenced in 1871 as a witness for truth 
and righteousness as well as a live news 
paper. In its programme it was pledged 
to occupy in religion the same ground as 
the Evangelical Alliance and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ; in temper- 
ance as the National Temperance Society ; 
in treatment of the colored race and In- 
dians as the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; and in kindness to animals the 
same as Mr. Bergh. It was to be under 
the influence of no party or denomina- 
tion, and to insert nothing immoral or in- 
jurious either in reading matter or adver- 
tisements. Ina word, to be a Christian 
newspaper of the most decided stamp. 

These pledges have been kept through- 
out, and its unflinching testimony for the 
right on all questions of the day and ex- 
posure of evils have gained it many friends 
as well as made it many enemies. It aims 
to be athoroughly good family paper, and 
in point of fact it is a great favorite with 
mothers and children on account of its in 
teresting tales and valuable domestic arti 
| cles and recipes. Its sermons, reviews, 
and extracts render it suitable for minis 
ters, its first-rate prices current, reports 
of produce and cattle markets, for bank- 
ers, merchants, and farmers, and its full 
supply of news, make it valuable for all 
classes. The notes on Sabbath-school 
Lessons (in both Daily and Weekly) are 
invaluable. It is the cheapest daily pub- 
lished in New York—only $5 a year, 
post-paid. Give it a trial—ten weeks for 
a dollar. Sample copies sent free. Present 
circulation, 15,000. 

The New York WEEKLY Witness con- 
tains the cream of the Daily at $1.50a 
year, or 40 cents a quarter. 








It is now 

said to have the largest circulation of any 

newspaper in America; now 95,000. 

Specimen copies sent free on application. 
JOHN DOUGALL, 


Editor and Proprietor, 2 Spruce St. 


mY. 

Bas’ Moopy anp Sankey Extras.— 
New York Series—11 sheets, containing 
reports of about 50 sermons. Chicago 
Series—containing reports of meetings 
held in Chicago. One dollar per 100 
sheets, post-paid 


’ 


The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for the first quar- 
ter of 1877 (January, 
February, March) is 
ready for delivery. 
Send in your order 
early, and it will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
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December 30, 1876. ] 


CONFECTIONERY. 


For Fine Confections. 









ROOMS 


Two MEDALS AWARDED and the HIGHEST 
DIPLOMAS by the Judges United States Cen- 


Stephen fF. Whitman 
& SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


FINEST CONFECTIONS, 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


For family use, for presents, or for Sunday- 
school celebrations 


S. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sis.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


/ D. L. PAGE'S / 


















NO COLOR 
or other ob- 
jectionable 








845 














APERS FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLAR 


FOR 1877. 


Hor Sabbath-school Teachers 


AND THE OLDER SCHOLARS 


The Presbyterian at Work, 


Containing the Westminster Lessons for 1877, prepared by REV. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D.D.,of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Rev. HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D., of Auburn Seminary. Every number of the Presbyterian 
at Work will also contain instructions for teaching the 


LESSONS TO INFANT SCHOOLS, 
By a distinguished writer for the young, and a Cabinet of Illustrations for the use of Teachers. 


( ONE COPY, Per Annum, Postage paid_----------.............__-...___.___..66 cents. 


..65 cents each. 


TERMS: 
V SIX COPIES or more, addressed to one person 





For the children studying the same lessons, the BoARD provides 
} ] 


The Westminster Lesson Leaf. 


ok ff ee ee $9.00. 
eo Wer Ge Geee........ 3. nSeidistauabbednainas $4.50. 
Nine Cents a Year for each Scholar, Postage included. 


The Sabbath School Visitor, 


An Attractive and Beautifully Nlustrated Paper for the Young, is issued weekly, but will be furnished 




















OUR once a month, twice a month, thrice a month, or weekly, at the option of Subscribers. Txrms: 
Matter . Ten copies and over, bus Meditved 
One to Nine copies, each, to one address, each, undred copies, 
SPECIALTIES Per yar. Postage paid. Postage paid. Postage paid. 
MADE FRESH OW O Glin cence EE ee Eee $16.00 
Twice a month__- ———— ee, Meg eee ee eee ee 32.00 
DAILY, Thrice a month.____- ee T sci CR Ee MME, pee eed 48.00 
trict cctesetccamiaien congas $1.00 an anes ote een en nsseeesnetenens 
Q18 Arch Street, omaansinreepnateneeniine 
= The Sunbeam 
SRE Sr i e eam, 
FURS. 


BARGAINS! 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


The Old Established Firm of 


James Reisky’s Sons, 


136 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Offer the finest Furs of all styles, in sets, or in sepa- 
rated pieces if required, at the most reasonable rates 
that can be had in Philadelphia. 
being a specialty, such as 


SEAL-SKIN CAPES AND SACKS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed to every purchaser. You 
will find it desirable to call and examine before buy- 
ing elsewhere. 

No connection with any other store. 


BARGAINS ! 


The finer Furs 


ITT Gat the Best, 187 


The new Commentary on the International Les- | 


sons for 1877. By.Rev. John E. Todd, of New Ha- 
ven, and Professor Riddle, of Hartford, Conn. 
Price, $1.25, postage prepaid. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
Boston. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
TURNER. ANDREWS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POCKET BOOKS, 


NO. 702 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





UMBRELLA, <> CANES, 


AT 
M. & A. Hassler’s Manufactory, 


634 ARCH STREET, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 3 doors below Seventh St. 
Immense assortment of Silk, Regina, Alpaca, and 
Zanilla Umbrellas with Pearl, Ivory, and Natural 
Handles. Twilled Silk Umbrellas from $4.75 up, 
other Silks $3.50 up. 
Gold and Ivory head Canes a specialty. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 
DOLLARD’S 
513 CHESTNUT STREET. 513 
Ornamental Hair Work, Wigs, Toupees, 
Braids, Curls, etc., ete. 
Gentlemen’s Hair Cutting Rooms. 
Only Practical Workmen employed. 












4 WEEKLY PAPER FOR THE WERY LITTLE PEOPLE, 


sEpecially those of our Infant Schools, with bright pictures and easy reading. It also serves as a Primary 
Lesson Leaf on the International Series. Fifty cents for one copy, and Forty cents each when ten or more 
copies are addressed to one person by mail, postage included. 


PAYMENT INVARIABLY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 


Exchange jepers, and articles intended for insertion in the periodicals, should be addressed to REV. 
JOHN W. DULLES, D.D., Editor, No. 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Orders and money should be addressed to MR. PETER WALKER, Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


We unhesitatingly ask an examination of these papers. 
Send for samples. Sent free by mail. 








WHO WRITE FOR IT. 


As an indication of the standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of 
the United States, we name herewith fifty of its more prominent contributors during the year 1876. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D. D. PRESIDENT GRANT, 


NEWMAN HALL, LL. B. SIR CHARLES REED, 
BISHOP EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, GEN. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D. D..: GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D. D., GEN. NEAL DO 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D., JOHN B. GOUGH, 


PRESIDENT PAUL A. CHADBOURNE 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D. D., LL. D., 
PROF. DAN’L R. GOODWIN, D. D., LL. D., 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, LL. 


o 


: a YMAN ING, D. D 
PROF. H. J. VAN LENNEP, DB. D., RUFUS W. CLARK, D. D. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D. D., J. W. CHICKERING, D. D., 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D. D., ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D. D., 


PROF. C. H. TOY, D. D. J. T. CRANE, D. D 
PROF. JOHN S. HART, LL. D., W. P. BRE : 
PROF. W. S. PLUMER, D. D., LL. D., J. E. RANKIN, D. D., 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL. D., THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, THE R 


EV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
OL. PAUL H. HAYNE, THE REV. E. B. RAFFENSPERGER. 
ABRAHAM COLES, LL. D., THE REV. L. W. BACON 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD THE REV. A. J. GORDON 
CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 


THE REV. W. L. GAGE, 


MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER, 
MRS. ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
" } ad a. every week for three months, 
ree 0 


roma, for Twenty-five cents. Its 
editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. It is published by John Wanamaker. It will 
contain notes on the lessons for 1877, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, Prof. A. C. Kendrick, the Rev. 
Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay Trumbull, also Primary class notes 7 “Faith Latimer.” 
It costs but five dollars for twenty teachers to take The Times for three months on trial. 

Regular subscription price, $2.15. To Pastors and Superintendents, $1.65. Special rates for clubs. 

Your school or class should be supplied with The Scholars’ Quarterly. The best Sunday- 
school lesson help for scholars publish Send seven cents for a specimen. 

Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. The best leaf—yet cheap. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 


WANTEDMMEDATERN49 | HOW TQ) HELP 


YOUR SCHOLARS. 


to fill ‘itions at to $1,200a year. Situations guaran- 
teed. Address with stamp COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville, 0. 
If any one in your class needs to make money, let 
him (or her) become an agent for a new and useful 


earn Book Keeping or telegraphing, and 

pay tuition after getting situation; salary while 
novelty that every school boy or girl needs. An 
agent Is wanted to act for us in every school in the 


learning ; send stamp. 
Dust. Stops rattling.’ No | land. Large profits can be made. The article is no 
E selling articles for Address A. H. BRYANT, 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
J. B. T. MARSH. 


























r Keeps out Cold, Wind, and 
“habe EXIB 
FL Le No w t 
ly it. stand éhasne ake money oh whan 
Satage $0 Foot 16 che., peat | splendid chance to make money for Christmas. 











Business and Telegraph College, Sandusky, Ohio. 
BROWNE'S KEEP WARM. SAVE FUEL, | 
ee ae oe humbug, but is of real use to every one buying it. 
mouldings. No waste. Any | ample sent by return mail on receiptof 10 cents. A 
one can ap Sample 
he 
macsi OTR P seers, male or female. 536 WV. 13th Street, Philadelphi 
d exible Weat! ., 17 Dey st., N.Y. : 2 9 Sonne 
Refer to The Sunday School Times. 





| 
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READY. | 


Tho Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for the first quar- 
ter of 1877 (January, 
February, March), is 
ready for delivery. 
Send in your order 
early and it will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. Nearly all who 
have sent for specimen 
copies have ordered a 
full supply for their 
schools or classes. 





¢ Fancy Cards with name neatly printed, 10 cents. 
OF C. SMITH & CO., Green Brook, New York. 


A DOUBLE LANTERN, 


With a lot of Slides, Dissolving Apparatus, Book of 
Instruction, ete. For sale at 


FIFTY PER CENT. REDUCTION. 
Address, LANTERN, Sunday School Times Office. 
ED First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-inking. 


Do : Save money! Do 
YOUR PRIMING wo iverians 
= Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 

sizes for large work. Anybody can work them, 

have good pastime for 5 hours, and can 

e make money by taking in small jobs. 
~y have much fun andmake money 

BOY: ) very fast at printing cards, etc., 
a & © Send two stamps for catalogue. 

to Mfrs, KELSEY & OO, Meriden, Conn 









SSE 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


SUNT MANTELS 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden St., Phia 








|” WATERS’ ORCHESTRION shines ORGAN 


is the most beautifulin 
ws " style and perfect in to» 
s 'e ne ever made. It has 
i the celebrated Concere 
to stop, which t a fine 
imitation of the Human 
Ee Voice, and twoand a 
> half Octnves of bells 
tuned in perfect hare 
mony with (he reeds, 
and their effect is mage 
Ht ienl and electrifying. 
WATERS’? CLARI 
NA, ORCHESTRAL, 
ie is! CONCERTO, VESP.- 
ER,CENTENNIAL. CHIMES, CHAPEL, and 
COTTAGE ORGANS, ™m Unique French Cae 
ses combine PURITY of VOICING with great 
volume of tone, suitable for Parlor or Church. 
5 Grand,Square, 
WATERS PIANOS, Srrewngene 
ARE THE BEST MADE; ° tie Tone,Touch, 
Workmanship, and Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. ‘ 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash.Mon= 
thly Installments received. Instruments to 
let until paid for as per contract. A Liberal 
Discount to Teachers. Ministers, Churches,Schools, etc, 
AGENTS WANTED. Specialinducements 
to the trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Secondshand Instruments at GREAT BAR# 
GAINS, . Later gee a eae & SONS, 
Manufacturers an ealers, . 
40 EAST 14th ST.,UNION SQUARE,N.Y- 


PRICES. 
















Children’s, 
15, 25, 35, 45. 





Misses’, 
25, 35, 45, 55. 
Women’s, 
30, 50, 60, 70. 


The high prices 
are for supe- 
rior quality and 

> & style. 
EVERLASTING STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 
Samples by Mail on Receipt of Prive, 
DOVE MANUFACTURING CO.. 

6 Wooster St., New York. 


NAPHEYS’ CENTENNIAL PAILS 


Distributed in such large quantities at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. can now be purchased at our factery. 
We will furnish them at very low pees, either in 
slain or decorated tin, of various colors. For Church 
Fairs, Festivals, or Sabbath-school Entertainments, 
they will be found very salable and attractive, es- 

cially during the Holidays. GEO. C, NAPHEYS & 
Bo NS, 1985 Markat Street, Philadelphia, 





s 
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PERIODICALS, 


| 


Aopletons' Periodicals, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 








A Monthly Miscellany of Popular Literature. New 
Series. 25 cents per number. $3.00 per arfnum. 
Appletons’ Journal is now published monthly; it 
is devoted to popular jiterature and all matters of 
taste and general culture—published at a price to 
tring it within the reach of all classes. It contains 
superior fiction, in the form of serials and short 
stories; papers graphically descriptive of pictur- 
esque pinete; articles upon men of note, and upon 
the habits of different peoples; essays upon house- 
hold and social topics; articles of travel and adven- 
ture; scientific and industrial articles written in a 
graphic and popular style. In brief, the aim is to be 
comprehensive, including in its plan all branches of 
literature and all themes of interest to intelligent 
readers, Each number is illustrated. 

Texms: Three dollars per annum, postage prepaid 
to all subscribers in the United States; or Twenty- 
five cents per number, A club of Four Yearly Sub- 
scriptions will entitle the sender to an extra sub- 
scription gratis; that is, five copies will be sent one 
year for twelve dollars. For $7.20 Appletons’ Journal 
and The Popular Science Monthly (full price, eight 
dollars), postage prepaid. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Conducted by E, L. Youmans. 

This periodical was started (in 1872) to promote the 
diffusion of valuable scientific knowledge, in a read- 
able and attractive form, among all classes of the 
community, and has thus far met a want supplied by 
no other magazine in the United States. 

Containing instructive and interesting articles and 
ubstracts of articles, original, selected, translated, and 
illustrated, from the pens of the leading scientific 
men of different countries; accounts of iniportant 
scientific discoveries, the application of science tothe 
practical arts, and the latest views put forth concern- 
ing natural phenomena, have been given by savans of | 
the highest authority. Prominent attention has been 
also devoted to those various scienees which help to 
a better understanding of the nature of man, to the 
bearings of science upon the questions of society and 
sovernment, to scientific education, and to the con- 
fliets which spring from the progressive nature of 
scientific knowledge. 

The Popular Science Monthly is published in a 
large octavo, handsomely printed on clear type, and, 
when the subjects admit, fall y illustrated. 

Terms : $5.00 per annum or Fifty cents per number. 
Postage prepaid to all Subscribers in the United 


States. 
THE ART JOURNAL. 


An International Gallery of Engravings, by dis- 
tinguished Artists of Europe and America. 
With Illustrated Papers in the Various Branches 
of Art. 





The Art Journal is a monthly publication, quarto 
size, superbly illustrated and printed, and specially 
devoted to the world of Art—Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, Etching, En- 
ameling, and Designing in all its branches—having 
in view the double purpose of supplying a complete 
illustrated record of progress in the ints, and of 
affording a means for the cultivation of Art-taste 
amon the sople. Each number is richly and 
abundantly illustrated on both steel and wood, and 
no pains are spared to render this “ Art Journal” the 
most valuable publication of the kind in the world. 
It contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the 
London Art Journal, a publication of world-wide 
fame (the exclusive ri nt of which, for Canada and 
the United States, has been purchased by the pub- 
lishers): with extensive additions devoted principally 
to American Art and American topics. Sold only by 
Subscription. Price, 75 cents per number; $9.00 per 
annum, postage prepaid, 





Subscriptions received by the Publishers, or their 
Agents, Agencies: 22 Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post Office Avenue, Balti- | 
more; 53 Ninth St., Fineoares: 100 State St., Albany ; 
42 State St., Rochester ; 103 State St., Chicago; 30 W. 
Fourth 8t., Cincinnati; 305 Locust St., St. Louis; 20 
St. Charles St., New Orleans ; 230 Sutter St., San Fran- 


cisco. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


VISITING CARDS. 


| Office by mail. 








FANCY VISITING-CARDS with name, 10c. 300 
styles. Address C, B. Havens, Summit, N. Y. 


Cards no two alike 10c, 40 of same in handsome 
double case 35c, 25 scroll 20c, 25 chromo 25c, 50 
fine white 15c, 50 Cardinal rea léec, 25 Jet in gold 
25c, your name on all. 25 blanx seroll 10c, Samp- 


les of cards and a large 40 column paper for 3c, 
Agents wanted, G. R. ULtman, 12 Winterst. Boston, Ms 


. 
Beautiful Visiting Cards, no two alike, 
25 ets, 5 packs, 5 names, $1. 
white ones, 15 ets. These are printed 
by a new process, enabling me to fur- 
nish as nice cards as you ever saw, at 
prices never known before. No nicer 
work in the world at any price. 

Address, W. C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 





At Cannon's Wholesale Card House, 712 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, can be found the largest variety 
and choicest styles of type and cards in the world; 
and for promptness in filling orders and satisfactory 
work his establishment is unrivaled. Send him an 
order now, before you forget it. All your neighbors 
will want a pack of the cards when they see yours. 









TorLeT Powper will be ap 


lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 


preciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 





COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VIC 


DUDDINY ELECTRIC. SOAP, 


| On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of 


by the Center 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL 


AS MAKI 


TORY CROWNS 





DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 


anial Judges 


OF MERIT, AND | 
HONORABLE MENTION, | 


NG THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 


the WHOLE WORLD. 
“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION 
of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MAN 


PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. 


rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulteratin 
Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound t 
Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the c« 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely superior it 


is to all others, 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW 


it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postag: 
at once. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send an 
3 a sample of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC §OAP to try. 


The following is their Report, on which we received the Award: | 
; recommend a Medal of Merit and Diplomaof Honor, on account 


UFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap was the only 
All other Soap contained 
£ compound, and the chief aim of American Soap | 
iat, while passing for Soap, should contain the least | 
»st. | 


YORK, AND BOSTON. 
of our readers, who will write for 
Send 








INSURANCE. 





W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
Att Inquiries sy Mai, Prompriy ATTENDED 710. 


aT) Q ‘ for your little ones a 
BE SURE TO SECURE certificate of Insur- 
ance in the Mutual Protection Company of Philadel- 
phia, which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 
ected as deaths occur. This Company has now over 
1600 certificates of good standing in force. Send to 
Home Office for rate cards and applications, No. 261 
Sout Fourtn Srreet. 

NEV BRA. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of 1876, 

514 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Furnishes the Cheapest and Safest Insurance ever 
granted. 

Insurance can be effected directly with the Home 

Send to office for iculars. 
Hon. JAMES POLLOCK, President. 
THORNTON CONROW, Treas. H. 0. SPROGLE, Sec’y. 


1825. _ 1876. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 











INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,559,853.76. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 





perfected an 
offers to the blic The FINEST TOIL#T SOAP in the World. 
ony the purest oils used in its manufacture. 

Westies leaeetie cond toevery iotter ond fasally is Onriat, 
eve’ 

+. box — 4, ere oom wenn Ome 

ress on receipt of 75 cen 
dress B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@@"For Sale by all Druggists..c3o 












$5 SELF-INKING “ BEST” 


Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 
Self-Inking “BEST,” with outfit, $10. 
Rotary Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
stamp for Catalogue, (no postal ecards.) 
H. Hoover & Co., 60 N. 9th st., Phila: 


4” 


EVERYTHING FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


If want Sunday School Pa) 

Sch n Leaves, Question 8, Singing | 
Books, Library Books, or eazy for Sunday 
Schools, no matter by whom published, Send to 

D. Kk, NIVER, 20 North Pearl St., Albany, N. ¥. 










for Teachers or 


‘ 


| stamp for Catalogue of Parlor Games. NOYES, SNOW 


| or anything else, and prevents the iron from sticking, 


and Druggists. 


The most delightful and in. 
structive home amusement 
ever offered. Over 100,000 
copies sold. Elegant, new 
tion justout. If you have 










AVILUDE, send for) gm 
Ferrilude, its com- 
jon e—same 
rice. Send 560 cents 
or Avilude and 3 ct. 





& CO., Worcester, Mass., suc'rs to West & Lee Game Co. 


“MATHEWS: 
LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND cLeaReR than wax 





Trial bottle free, : é : 
Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price lic, Sold by Grocers 


A. l. MATHEWS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROVE HALL, 
MISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 

PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. 
Location unsurpassed. Buildings excellent. Ca- 
dets received at any time. Reference in Philadel- 
a Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday School 

imes. Send for circulars to 
CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 

Washington Heights, Ill. 


The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 
Floral and Fashion Journal. Free. wy aa 
Address GREIVES & CO., Box 2838, New York 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS. Headquar- 
ters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Fancy Jew- 
elry, Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamen-. 
tal Goods, and manufacturer of Umbrellas 

H. DIXON, 21 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURE 
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PER CENT. NET. 


AND CHILDREN 
: | Has he much interest in it? 


| purity ? 
| it for his peace and happiness? 





Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 

We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 

exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 

years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

day on interest or principal; neither we nor our cus- 

tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and references. 

J. B. WATKIN & CO., 


Lawrence, Kan., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 


100 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 
50 cts. ; highly colored and beautiful ; easily 
transferred to any object, 60 Gem Chro! 
= sOcts. 60 Embossed Pictures, 50 cts ; choice 
oy of either 10cts, Chromos, Stee) Engravings, Photo. 
BAA 


Fancy Pa Perforated Mottoes, Games, Books, &c. 
FLOWKR BATRRIAL—-Box of Material and I rt 
tions for maki; 


wanted, 


several fine vines of 7 Lea’ 32 
with every order. Al post-paid, gents 








85 Murray Street, WW. ¥. 





A 
» le PATTEN & CO,, 168 William St. New York. | 





CASHMERE BOUQUET wort REPEATING 
TOILET SOAP. a 


The perfume of Coreate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Extract and 








THE YEARS. 
BY MISS MULOCK. 


Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ? 


Each turning round a small, sweet face 
As beautiful as near, 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear 


And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain ; 

Though we could give our lives for it 
It never comes again. 





A REASON FOR SKEPTICISM. 


|From The True Man. By Samuel 8. Mitchell, D.D.] 


How can the impure man believe in 
Is it for his interest to do so? Is 
Would not 
such faith work as fire in his soul? How is 
it possible for the willful transgressor to be 
lieve in and magnify the law, which is gath- 
ering its thunders above his head? I tell 
you it is true, the old couplet :— 
No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 

Faith fails and must fail, when life with- 
draws its support. Buta short time ago I 
heard of a man whose antecedents were 
religious and whose own freely formed rela- 
tions are such also, who publicly, and with 
all seriousness, questioned the truth of 
human immortality. Do you ask, What 
shall be said in explanation of such a phe- 
nomenon? Why this,—there is no mystery 
about it. Let that man continue a few 
years longer in political life (such as he 
makes it), let him continue a few years 
longer to grow rich amazingly fast upon an 
amazingly small salary, and he will have no 
doubts upon the subject which he is now 


| debating. He will then be sure that there 


is no future life, probably, also, that there is 
no God. 

How can such a man believe in heaven? 
How can he 
believe in hell? Has he not too much 
interest in this? The truth is, the man has 
so abused his moral nature, so riddled it 
with transgression, that it is no longer 
capable of holding faith,—faith in a God who 
will punish sin. Faith leaks out of such a 
man, as water runs from the tub which has 
stood for weeks in the blazing sun. 

So there are scores around us whose im- 
morality has made them skeptics. They 
have not grown beyond faith mentally, but 
they have sunk below it morally. Our city 
is full of young men, and of men whose 
youth is not so evident, whose present lives 
fall far below that of father or mother, or 
that of their own earlier days. Now, such 
often attempt to justify themselves, and say, 
“We do not believe as we formerly did, and 
hence our license in life.” But if they will 
look into the matter closely, they will find 
that they are putting cause for effect, and 
effect for cause. They do not believe as 
they did in that distant day and home 
this is true, but is because they first came 
to live as they did not there and then. 
First, the life was lowered, then the creed. 
First, practice was loosened, and then the 
creed was liberalized. They first trampled 
under foot a mother’s example, and then 
into the same mire threw her Bible. The 
new crew was first received on board, and 
then the new flag was run up to the mast- 
head. They never thought of changing their 
views as to the obligations of the Sabbath 
until they had violated, or wished to violate, 
its sanctity. They cut the pares 
out of their creed, after they ceased to attenc 
it. They first neglected the church, and 
then laughed at it. 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL Awarded to 
Cc. EF. RUMPP. 
116 and 118 North FOURTH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, Cigar Cases, Port- 
folios, Dressing Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Ladies and 
Gents’ Satchels and Traveling Bags, Shawl Straps, 
Portable Writing Desks, — etc., etc. 
Single Articles Made to Order. E 
‘ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW BOOK NOW READY. 
“FIFTY EVENINGS WITH MOODY.” 


Liberal terms to agents, Send $1.50 for a copy. 
Circulars sent free. Address, 
RICE «& co., 235 8 South Second Stree Street. 


a A 


Pertaining to Scripture persons, places, and things, 

including prize questions and answers, facts, statis- 

tics, and ready reference tables. Introduction by 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D. 400 pages, 12mo; mailed 

for $1.50. Also, Ten Plagues of Egypt, a new parlor 
ame of Bible history, on 40 illustrated cards, by 
ey. J. 8. Ostrander,—50 cents. Agents wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





COOK 
BOOK 


Most Valuable and nd Elegant Extant. ant Extant. 


1000 Practical Recipes, ead tried egant Contributed 
by ladies of influence and good judgment in Chicago and 
other cities and towns. Name to each. 

Probably no Cook Book has met with as great success. One of 
rare value. Has articles on Housekeeping, Table Talk, Dinner 
Etiquette, Social Observances, Little Housekeepers, Susan's 
Kitchen, etc. —‘*Should be the adopted companion of 
every housekeeper."’"—Tribune, Chicago. Sheet of Sample 
recipes, free. J, FRED. WAGGONER, Pub., Chicage. 
304 Pages. Sold at all Bookstores. $1.59. pow paid. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





KIND READER, if you are in any way inter- | 


ested in 


BEES OR HONEY. 


we will with pleasure send = a sa’ ple e pp of of our 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTUR 
I love my work in the Sabbath-school as a as 
with the honey bees; and I trust you will find our 
monthly a friend of both. Tell us plainly, on a 
postal, where to send it. 
A. lL. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CHRISTMAS. CHRISTMAS. 


Garrigues Brothers, 
608 Arch Street, Phila., Pa., 


Are continually receiving fresh supplies for Sunday 
Schools ; all new books adapted to this use, 
published. Concert Exercises, over 400 kinds for all 
seasons. Latest Music Books, Class Books, Records 
for Superintendents and Librarians, Reward Cards, 
Chromo Texts. All necessary supplies can be 
obtained of us. 


Send for Catalogues. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


With blank pages for diary of grateful records. 272 
AROS, 24mo. Cloth, bevelled, red edges, $1.00. 
Vithout diary, plain edge, 50 cents. 








| Song Evangel, - 


76 East Ninth 8t., 


| 


| Books ; also Music Roll 
b 


soon as | 





| R. Palmer, author of Song King. 


A year-book of Scripture texts, containing an in- | 


py and an appropriate answer in the very words 
ripture. 

Dr. Cuyler says: “It is the most ingenious little 
combination of estead texts that has yetfallen un- 
der my eye. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
Published by THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadwa > Ives Vew Perk. 


Scholar's Hand-Book, Part Vil 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 


FROM JANUARY TO JULY, 1877. 
Studies About the Hingdom of Israel. 


By REV. EDWIN W. RICE 
Price, 10 cents. . . . . 100 Copies, $8.00. 
“An indispensable aid for teachers and pupils.” 
Just Published and for Sale by 
The American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia, 1122 Chestnut St. 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK © 


FOR 1877, 
NOW READY. PRICE PER 100 NET, $18. 


—ALSO— 
A CHRISTMAS 


Concert Exercise, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
PRICE PER 100 NET, $3. 

















dl 


HISTORICAL. DISCOURSES, 


eg ivered by appointment of the General Assemb 
y Rev. Drs. McGILL, HOPKINS, WILSON, HUM 
PHREY. and MORRIS. 
LARGE 12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
Please address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


| 
| 


| price. 
| 


| 


| 





| Faust, and others. 


4 


| P. O. 413. 


| Book of Praise, - 


| 17 SPLEN 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SAFES. 





LIBRARIANS. 


Use “ Hubbell’s Library Record Book.” 
ord of any school under 700 (or 60 classes) on one 
age; each scholar separate and each class on one 
ine. The most complete and simple record book 
ever published. It saves the librarian half the labor 
of other systems, prevents mistakes, and affords a 
quick reference. Only been published two months 
and the demand constantly increasing. Send for a 
sample copy. Price, ostpaid, $1.00. 

Or ask your bookseller for it. 

CHARLES L. HUBBELL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR 
GEO. C. NEEDHAM’S 


NEW BOOK, 


THE TRUE TABERNACLE 


[A series of Lectures on The Jewish Tabernacle. 





Illustrated. } 


Commended to all (specially to Bible students), by 
leading Pastors, Evangelists, owt hool workers, 
and prominent Membe rs of Y. M.C 

Price, post-paid, $1.00. 

GRANT, FAIRES & RODGERS, 
54 N. 6th St., Philadelphia. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


PUBLICATIONS 
Are the Best! 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
| Brightest and Best, - $30 per 100 Copies. 
Royal Diadem, - $30 per 100 Copies. 
Pure Gold, - - $30 per 100 Copies. 

Any of above sent by mail on DS a of 35 cents. 

$40 per 100 Copies. 

Sent by ‘mail on receipt of 50 cents. 

FOR PRAYER MEETINGS. 

Gospel Hymns, - - $30 per 100 Copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
Winnowed Hymns, 25 per 100 Copies, 
$2 25 per 100 Copies. 


Either sent bu net on rece s by 30 cents. 
Sold by Booksellers and Music 


BIGLOW & MAIN, PuBLisHErs, 
N. Y.; 91 Washington 8t., 





( Chicago. 





NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
AND ANTHEMS. 


A fine assortment of handsomely bound Music 
s, Cases and Folios for saie 





WILLIAM H. BONER & CO., AGENTS, 
Pa: a No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


SONG HERALD ! 
SONG HERALD ! 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, ete. F 
Price, $7. rf ae 
dozen ; 75 cents each by mail. 


GOSPEL HYMNS MNS The : d 
key Song Book,” con- 


AND 
taining al the songs 
SACRED SONGS! (and many others) 
sung by these celebrated revivalists. Price, boards, 
$30 per hundred ; 35 cents each by mail. Words only, 
$ per hundred ; 6 cents each by mail. 
The Vade Me- 


PALMER'S cum of Musical 
THEORY OF MUSIC ! Know ledge. 


Covers the whole ground. Every teacher and stu- 
dent sheuld have it. Bound in Cloth, price, $1.00 by 
mail. 


Moody and San- 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Holiday Music Books! 
‘DID VOLUMES for PRESENTS. 


Uniform in Style, Binding, and Price, which is 
for each Book, in boards, $2.50; in cloth, 
$3; in cloth, full gilt, $4. 


The World of Song 


Is the latest volume of Bound Music, has 250 pages, 
fujl sheet music size, and is filled with the best 
songs and duets of the day. 


Gems of the Dance 


Is the latest Bound Volume of Instrumental Music, 
232 pages, full sheet music size, filled with the best 
recent compositions of Strauss, Lamothe, Zikoff, 
Is a companion to the famous 





“Gems of Strauss.” 

ALSO, VOCAL. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
Gems of English Song. Silver Wreath. 
Gems of Scottish Song. INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss. 
Wreath of Gems. Home Circle, Vol. I and II. 
Shower of Pearls. Pianists’ Album. 
Operatic Pearls, Pianoforte Gems. 

Also the Musical Treasure, both Vocal and Instru- 
mental, Organ at Home, for Reed Organs, and Piano 
at Home, with Piano Duets. 

Either book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., | J. E. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
_New York. Philadelphia. 





Ss Eaves eS prem’ to order, and 1 qt. Ink, 
1000, o. aste, watered, makes Ink, any 
If 0 oe ee 1 qt. 15c.; 3 qt. 35c. Jones & Co. 


Hamilton, Va. 


The ree- 














| time, but send for your terr 
| Harrrorp, Conn., 


| 
alers everywhere. | 


| 


aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms | free. _TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


‘SM ‘ 


$66 a week is in your own town. Terms and $5 out. | 








fit free. H. Hauuerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 





| $8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
AUDNIN: SON & & SMITH, | New York City. | 





t yer day athome. Samples worth $&%- 
oO ree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
$66 2 $71: a Wee k to Agents. SAMPLES FREE. 

P. O. VICKE RY, Augusta, Maine. 


aday. Employment forall. Catalogues 
free. Samples, 25 cents. 
& CO., 119 Nassau 8t., New York City. 





ear to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
DLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monrror Manvractunrine Co., 


at SALESMEN atasalary of $1200 a | 


Cincinnati, O. 





THE BEST COMMISSIONS. 

Do not engage on other books before 
Y our circulars and terms. INGRAM & 
» Publishers, 731 W alnut Street. 


GOOD P y and steady work for one or two 
A enterpr ising men or women in 
each county. Particulars free. Do not let this op- 
portunity pass. Send $3.00 for outfit worth $20.00. 
Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 
419 Washington Street, } Boston, Mass. 


VE P 
SMIT 














REE! 5 


EASILY AVERA 
$7O PER WEF K. 


Address W. P. Ray & Co., Chicago. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 
TOM SAWYER, 


Is ready for Agents. Don’t = behind hand this | 
ry or circulars, at 

ou BLISHING CO., 

CINCINNATI, O. 





once. Address, AMERIC AN 


Cuieago, Li., 





CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


| The only beac ap richly Be par eon ere price ~~, 
750 pages, only $2.60. Treats of the entire history, 
grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great days, ete. The best chance of 100 years to 


| coin money fast, as everybody wants this work, 








1,000 agents a 
wanted. 

Hupesarp Brorners, Pubs., 
nati, O., Chicago, IIlL., 


CAUTION 


Best Holiday 


Dr. MARCH’S 
NIGHT-SCENES IN THE BIBLE, 
HOME-LIFE IN THE BIBLE, 


or Springfield, Mass. 
Be not deceived by prer ‘ure wots 
assuming to be “ officiat,’ ete 





WALKS AND HOMES OF JESUS, 
resents. 
MeCURDY & 


In fine binding, make Py nog | holiday 
Agents wanted. ress J. C. 
CO., » $6 Bouth Seventh direct ) Paiadsiphia, Pa. 








CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 
AWARDED 
THE AMERICAN 
SEWING MACHINES. 


AL80, 


A SPECIAL MEDAL FOR FINEST SPECIMENS OF 
NEEDLE WORK. 


These New American Machines are Self-threading, 
and have the patent self-threading shuttle. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county in the United 
States. Apply or address, 


American B. H. 0. and Sewing 
Machine Co., 
1318 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear’s Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 





The Most Complete System | 


OF PHYSICAL EX¥RCISE 
Ever Devised for Home 
Practice. 
100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
Used standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
Mundreds of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
hospitals. 
Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No 
2, for Children 6 to 8, $1. 10. 
No. 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 to 14, 
$1.30. No 5, for Ladies and U thildren 14 years and upwards, 
$1.40. No. 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
No. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. No. 8, 
or Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, family 
use. 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and8 
ire fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pecket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
for Illustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 


. O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBEB GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


pointed first four weeks, 5, 000 | 
or full particulars address quickly, | 
Philadelphia, Pa., Cinecin- 


Books! 


THE MEDAL OF THE 


FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 


SAFES 


‘FIRE PROOF, 


| 


| BURGLAR PROOF 


‘DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 
* Marvin's Safe Co., 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





) ARGAINS IN WRAPPING PAPER 
TWINE, H. K. W. HALL, 
31 Hawtey S8r., Boston‘ 


AND 


LOOK.—Heaven ison the other side. New and 
beautiful Song and Chorus, 35 cents, sent nee, RY. 
by publishers. PEEK & SON, 23 Clinton Plac e 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co, and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanovzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnath. 


Boss Printing Press. 


The neatest press made; ss. 
able gauge with ink table and rol 
ler. Warranted to give perfec 
satisfaction ; sent to any address on 
receipt of $1.50. Send 10 cents for 
our handsome illustrated catalogue 
of Revolvers, Boxing Gloves, Skates, 
and Sporting Goods. Address 
WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 
91 Duane Street, N: ¥. 



















Sunday School Work 


| WILLIAM F. SHERWIN 
May be engaged on reasonable terms for 
CONVENTIONS, INSTITUTES, 
Bible Readings, and General S.S. Work, 
Or as MUSICAL CONDUCTOR only. 


Refers by permission to Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
| Rev. George A. Peltz, and others 
Residence 48 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J., New 
York office, 76 East Ninth Street. 





Svces far the Has 


Y te. American Club, Acme, Eureka, Barney 
Ska 8x Berry’s Clamp, and New York Club, 
Skates from 50 cents to meee per _ ; 7 

y ‘leetwood, Triumph, Dex- 
Scroll Saws ter,Centennial and Beach’s 
Parlor Seroll Saws 50 cents to $30.00 each. Sorrento 
Saws, Carving Tools, and Designs. 


with Circular and Jig Saw attach- 

Lat thes ments, $7.00 to $100.00 each. 
To l Che t. with best quality of tools, 
oO Ss s Tool chest, $1.00 to $100.00 
each. Also, a splendid stock of Pocket Cutlery, Scis- 


sors, Razors, Table Cutlery, etce., ete. 
Catalogues of above goods sent free to any address, 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
No. 607 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND ALL 
OTHER DAYS! 


BUSINESS then PLEASURE. 
GET THE CELEBRATED. 


Monet Press 


PRICE FROM $6 to $50. 

And do all your Sunday-school Printing. For 
Business Men and Young Printers, also, 
the Mopet Press is the very Best and Cheapest. 
Complete Outfits, $10, and upwi ards, including 
Press, Type and Material. Send for “ How to Print, 
a 100-page book ; price, 10 cents. 

J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
434 and 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Type, Cards, and other Material e onstantly on hand 


‘Second-Hand Church Organs 

















No 75, Two Manuales, 32 wont. $1, (+44 
Ne 80. Two Manuales, 28 stops, 1,200 
Ne 81. One Manuale, 17 stops 1,000 
Ne 84, One Manuale, 8 stops, 400 
Ne 85. One Manuale, 8 stops, 600 
Ne 87. Two Manuales, 15 stops, 00 
Terms easy. For particulars apply to 
| . & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 








allele nteee a ee 





es 


AE tae eNO Nt cept 


so 


848 


Stylish Visiting Cards for 10 cents, mixed tints. 
Samples for stamp. Garvin & Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Salary 
NOV 


$5 Outfit free. 
2) to EMPIRE 
New | York. 


uaranteed. Write at once 
SLTY CO., 309 Broadway, 


HE SPIRAL DRAFT CHIMNEY 
TOP is a draft equalizer, curing 
smoky chimneys and defective 
drafts, preventing down-draft and 
rapid escape of heat. It is a won- 
derful fuel economizer. With it 
your house will be warm, and at- 
tached to kitchen flues, cookin 
can be done quicker. Orde rs filled, 
5) express paid. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Agents wante d 
- everywhere. ‘or circulars and 
other particulars, address, HENRY COLFORD, 708 
Chestnut Street, Philade iphia. 








Fifty pages—300 Tllustrations, [with Descriptions 
of thous: ie of the best Flowers and Vegetables in 
the world, and the way to grow them—all for a Two 
Cent postage stamp. Printed in German and Eng- 
lish. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents in 
paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00, 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Christian Tron, 


Undenominational Evangelical, Protestant, Christian 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, \ Rditors 
LYMAN ABBOTT, . : 

Beecher’s Sermons Every Week. 
Abbott's S. S. Lessons Every Week. 

Serial Story by E. E. Hale. 
All the beat contributors tn the country. 


83.00 per year. To Clergymen, $2.50. Three 
months on trial, 75 cents. Agents wanted. Send 
stamp for sample copy. Address HORATIO C, 
KING, Publishe ty 27 Park Place, New York. 


READY: 


The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for the first quar- 
ter of 1877 (January, 
February, March) is 
ready for delivery. 
Send in your order 
early, and it will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. | 

ZUCCATO’S PATENT 


Papyrograph. 


Writing, WUlustration, Design, 
Notice, Map Table, Examination Paper, Etc., 


Can be produced by the Papyrograph in an hour 
with an ordinary copying-press. 


Every one engaged in Education, secular or relig- 
ious, or in business of any kind, will find it invalu- 
able. Sunday-school Superintendents are using it 
with great success in sroduc ing Orders of Service, 
Review Charts, and Exercises, 
Cireular Letters, etc., with but little Jabor and with: 
out resorting to the expense of the printing press. 


Send for Circular and catalogue of prices. 


PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 & 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 


MARCUS WARD & CO, 


(Of London and Belfast.) 
No. 17 NortH FIFTH STREET, PHILA., 
Wish to call attention to their immense variety of 


CuristMas & New YEarR 


CARDS, 


Consisting of about 500 sorts, of exquisite styles ; also 


Fine Photo Albums 
And FINE LEATHER WORK from 
their Centennial Exhilit 
FULL LINES OF THEIR 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN PAPER, 

CHROMOGRAPHS, 
SCRAP ALBUMS, 





other 


JUVENILE BOOKS, Ete 


Suitable for the holiday trade, now in stock. Also 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


In great variety, at their Agency, No. 
Street, Philadelphia. 


where. 


Invitation Cards, | 





‘th Fifth | 


_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ties 





otacram 30, TON. 





REMOVAL 


N.W.AYER & Son, Advertising Agents, 


— FROM — 


733 SANSOM STREET, 


—TO— 


“THE TIMES” BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our AGENCY was started in the spring of 1869, in a small room at 530 Arch street; but 


in the fall of the same year, in order to secure a more central location, we removed to 
| 719 Sansom street, and there continued until January, 1872. 
necessitated by the impossibility of obtaining sufficient room for an increasing office force. 
We therefore leased the premises No. 733 Sansom street, thereby securing very commodious 
rooms, the number and size of which were gradually extended, as increase of business 
demanded enlarged accommodations, until we finally occupied more than half of the entire 
building, and had our employees scattered over three different floors. 


A change was at this time 


About a year ago, in view of the fact that we were very much cramped in our newspaper 


room, and that nothing less than a general alteration of the interior of the building would 
make it suit our purpose any longer, we decided to seek more commodious premises else- 
We soon succeeded in effecting a satisfactory arrangement with the publishers of | 
The Times for such accommodations as we desired, in their new and handsome building. 
This fine structure, of which the above is a very accurate representation, was commenced 
last April, and is now just completed. Situated at the intersection of the two leading | 
business thoroughfares of the city, and having a frontage of fifty feet on Chestnut street, and 
eighty-four on South Eighth street, it is one of the most prominent and attractive buildings | 
in Philadelphia. The entire second floor and a part of the third have been specially con- 
structed to suit our business, and with their elaborate fittings make as elegant and convenient 
offices as could be arranged for the advertising business. 


We confidently hope to continue here our present gratifying relations with old acquaint- 


ances, and also to make many new ones. 











ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
Send for our new Manual before making any Advertising Contracts. 


OZOKERIT! OZOKERIT! OZOKERIT !' 


The Highest Prize ‘Prize Medal : and Diploma 


AWARDED BY THE JUDGES AT THE 
UNITED STBTES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
TO THE 


Celebrated Candle Manufacturers, 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, 


PRIZE MEDALS AW AWARDED : 
LONDON, 1851. DUBLIN, 1865 MOSCOW, 1872. 
LONDON, 1862. PARIS, 1867. VIENNA, 1873. 
UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL, 1876. 





1876, 


LONDON. 


From New York Observer, Nov 
‘ Among the most beautiful of the British pri oductions in the departments of wax and candle 
nme’ the great Exhibition are the Ozoxerit CANDLES of J.C. &J.Freup, London. They include 
a large variety of colors and sizes, for the parlor, the boudoir, and the banquet; but their purity and 
brilliance are wonderful, commanding universal admiration. One kind is marked so as to indicate 
the hours of the night, a certain length being burned in a certain time. These beautiful candles may 
be seen at the ALLAN Hay Company, Depot, 1179 Broadway, who are agents for the United 
States 


od 


sole 


CHEAP: SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS 
—For— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AND FESTIVAIS. 
BANNERS 18x30 inches, trimmed with Gold Patent Fringe, Gold Letters, Gold Bordering, Gold Spear- 


heads, any Motto to order, $3.00. Both sides decorated, any color, $500, 12x16 inch Banners $1.50 each. 
Also New Curistmas Tree OrnNAMENTS, Wholesale and Retail. 


CLARENCE A. HART, 133 North 3d Street, Philadelphia. 





International Medal Awarded for Banners 





F FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SHOW BUSINESS. 


(The Rey. E. A. Rand, in the Sunday School Journal. ] 


| He was a Sunday-school showman. Not 
that his was the show business distinctively. 
He did not go about the country with a big 
| black magic lantern, a second-hand stere 
opticon, or an old faded panorama, and 
| with little heart, but unfailing fluency of 
| voice, rattle off, parrot-like, his well-learned 
| lesson- about the Holy Land to the “dear 
| children.” No; he was just the superintend- 
ent of his Sunday-school. He had however, 
the show-business element in him as much 
if he had been trained to go round with a 
dancing bear, or exhibit Egy ptian mummies 
| “Now, children, to-night,” he would say, 
“T have something nice and new for you 
Come to the ri. -school concert with 
| your eyes open. Bring your friends with 
| you, and, oh! I dare not say what you will 
see.” And the children had their eyes open 
| and mouths agape for the rest of the day 
| When they came into the concert they did 
not know whether they would see the su- 
yerinfendent lead in a frightened steer to 
illustrate the bulls of Bashan, or, drawing a 
curtain, disclose Chin Foo, a dissipated laun- 
dryman from the next street, to set forth the 
habits of the flowery kingdom. This, 
| though, was sure; it was to be something 
new, something startling, something to keep 
your eyes open. Another thing was certain 
also; there would always be a crowd at the 
| concert, always. They would come from 
j all directions. Old Michael Beals, caring 
no more for Sunday-schools than for the 
dead bean-vines around his poles in October, 
would hobble all the way from his ungodly 
nest on Pigeon Hill to see the show. All 
the boys from the street corner, whose only 
employment there was profanity and to- 
bacco-chewing, would be sure to come in 
and take rear positions favorable for whisper- 
ing and spitting. And the odds and ends, 
the nowhere church-goers, the novelty- 
hunters, all were there. People who longed 
for something helpful and spiritual would 
stay away. 

Of course, in the school itself there was a 
certain gain in the attendance. Children 
like to be entertained, and there are enough 
thoughtless parents to let their children 
| stray, like loose cattle, into any pasture 
| w here the bars are down, without’ selec ting 
| for them. Yes, the superintendent did have 
a certain drawing power over certain ele- 
| ments, for what a showman he was! 

Persons may say I am holding up a cari- 
cature. Plenty of likeness in it to some- 
| body, however; for often there is a bid for 
the new, the startling, the sensational 
Schools are fed on it, but will they really 
thrive? No, their growth is as unhealthy, 
abnormal, as when a man, through ale- 
drinking, turns himself into a November 
Pig standing on its hind-legs, and he says, 

Tere is growth!’ 

Besides, if you start in this 
must keep it up. Begin to give 
rations, and you must goon tryi ing to satisfy 
the clamor that will be kept up for them, 
| till there are no more steers in the neighbor- 
| hood or Chin Foo has gone home to the 
| flowery land. 

The great objection to all this is that it is 
yutting a lower element of growth for the 
hiahan: There is nothing in the place of 
earnest, hearty, and spiritual work for the 
school. Make the boys and girls feel that 
you love them, and that no scholars are 
loved more. Convince them that you will 

make any reasonable sacrifice for their wel- 
fare. Don’t let them find you away from 
school when a gray cloud is in the sky. Let 
| them see you at their homes, talking with 
| father and mother. Be in those homes es- 
| pecially when sickness, sorrow, and trial 
|come. Let the scholars feel your influence 
|on the street, that your love follows them 
everywhere, even as the sunshine waits 
upon our steps under a June sky. Let them 
know that you do love them in all possible 
ways, and above all, longtosee them Christ’s 
| boys and ( Christ’s girls. O how sensitive 

and appreciative is childhood ! and how you 
will Ao/d your boys and girls and attract 
others. 

Now you may mix in areasonable amount 
of diversion, something cheerful and social, 
but aavays as something subordinate, and 
never the principal thing toattract and hold 
scholars. Ye the sharp competition between 
schools, in the larger places especially, this 
may be forgotten. The sensational element 
may be developed into a very serious mis- 
take. Ifthe Sunday-school superintendent 
is in the show business, let him leave it. If 
he don’t, the school had better leave him— 
out of office 
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from every State in 


HAVE YOU SEENTT 


Your scholars. will 
like The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Itisa de- 
cided improvement on 
both Lesson Leaves 
and Question Books. It 
gives a new book for 
thescholar every three 
months, containing a 
Map, Bible Diction- 
ary, Review Exercise, 
etc. 


Nearly all who have 
sent for specimen cop- 
ies have ordered a 
full supply for their 
schools or classes. 


Commendations of 
it have been received 





the Union. Its low 
price, 25 cents a year, 
or 7 cents a quarter, 
putsit within thereach 
of all. 


Give it a trial before 
making a selection of 





lesson helps for next 
year. 


Published by John 
Wanamaker, at the 
Office of The Sunday 
School Times, 610 
Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Address, Joun D. Wattles, 
Business Manager. 


~ ARTHUR’S » 


Illustrated Home Magazine. 





Year after year ——_——_——_ to be, in its pecu- 
the Home Maga- var ar chagacter and 
gine continues to varied depart- 
Papel ay iments, eee 

rou 
ing Fak with the | rt 
| ny day, edicalsot| “= * C0- 
le in their common life and social ; ) any 





er magazine of its class. 
Terme, $2.50 a year: 3 putes 6.00. For $12.00, six 
copies and one extra to club getter. Specimen nu 


10 cents, 
REAT PREMIUMS [2.°.0° 
bers at club 
a an 


a copy of our Ghee 






premium ever of su 
Home Magazine for sale ws Dealers. 
T. 8. ARTH R ‘k t SON, Philadelphia 


~ THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur 

plus premiums are returned to the members every 

» thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possi- 

le rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value, 

od cal ant policies issued at life rates. Agents 

Wanted. Apply toH. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 
921 C.estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


pes ted by all Queens of Fashion. Retailers su 
aie any wholesale Notion House in New Yor 


iledthic or Boston. Manufactured only by E. 


IVINS, 2903 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. Send 
for Cirentar, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


ACHERS, READ THIS! (WHAT THEY. SAY, 





we want. 


18 just 
I think it is the most 


Better helps to Bible study than can be supplied by any one exposftor are | somplete help we have ever had.” M. 


provided for the columns of The Sunday School Times for 1877, including, each 
week, full critical notes on the lessons of the International Series; for those of 
the Old Testament, by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, who stands foremost among the | 
Christian Hebrew scholars of America; for those of the New Testament, by Prof. i 

ai 





A. C, KENDRICK, equally prominent as a. Greek scholar. Also a popular 
exposition of the lessons, week by week, by the Rev. NEWMAN HALL, © 
London, a clergyman not to be excelled in the world as a popular Bible expositor, 
and who now for the first time gives to the American public the benefit of his 
rare powers as a Bible teacher. Also a practical application of the lesson 
teachings to every-day life by H. CLAY TRUMBULL, editor of The Times. 
Besides these regular helps on every lesson, occasional side-lights are to be 
and the manners and customs of Bible 
lands, and of the biography of Bible characters, by distinguished Bible students 
Already we have arranged for such 
articles from Chancellor Howard Crosby, of New York, President C. D. Foss, of 
Wesleyan University, Professor M. B. Riddle, of the Bible Revision Committee, 
Professor Henry J. Van-Lennep, for thirty years a missionary in the Kast, the 


given, in explanation of the geography, 


skilled in special departments of study. 


tev. Dr. William Ormiston, whose ability asa biblical expositor is so well known 
to our readers, Professor J. L. M. Curry, of 
recently visited the Holy Land, the Rev. Dr. 
Elijah the Prophet,” and the Rev. Dr. 
Bible Lands Illustrated,” whose travels in the East took him into 
localities mentioned in the lessons for 1877, which are not commonly visited by 
American travelers. Other Bible students and travelers are to be added to this 
list of writers, that the helps to an understanding of the International Lessons 
supplied in the columns of The Sunday School Times may be so full and so valu- 


tichmond College, Va., who has 
W. M. Taylor, of New York, 
author of “ Henry C. Fish, of Newark, 


author of “ 


able as shall leave nothing to be desired. 

The Times is sent on trial, to new subscribers, every week, for three months, for 
twenty-five cents. Price for one year, $2.15. 
$1.65. Special rates to clubs. 

For seven cents there will be sent a specimen copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly, 
the best Sunday-school lesson help for scholars published. 

Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 
any, although it is sold at so low a price. Address 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
ee, 


To Pastors and Superintendents, 


The most complete leaf of 








into our 


D. G. 


“It has been my desire to introduce 
Sabbath-school the very best 


helps I could procure, and I am frank 


to say that I have not seen any publi 
ation which has pleased me so much as 
the Scholars’ Quarterly.” J. 5S. R. 

‘It is the best thing of the kind I 
have seen, and I think hereafter will be 
generally used by our Sabbath-school. 
Two classes have already adopted them.” 
F. W. 

“T as a scholar found your Quarterly 
so much help that now I have a class, [ 
want to have them use it, and so send 
you $2.50, and you may send what you 


A. M. H. 
“We have been using the Scholars’ 


think you can for that.” 


Quarterly with eminent success, | 
have, as yet, not seen anything in the 
Sunday-school work that equals it.” 
M, A. C. 

“T requested some of my best teach- 
ers to look at the copy I had received, 
and they were so very much pleased 
that they want our entire school to 
adopt them.” H. R. P. 

‘Please send me twenty additional 
copies of Scholars’ Quarterly. This 
makes seventy copies in all, which will 
show that the paper takes even with a 
country Sabbath-school.”” H. E. T. 

“ Your Quarterlies are making friends 
here; have heretofore used lesson leaves, 
and have them forthe year. The Quar- 
terlies are superseding them.” J. H.8, 


Published at the office of The Sunday School 
Times. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER 


CHAS. B. HOLMES., Pub., 
608 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 
Price $1.20 Per Annua.. 
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These Cuts show the Lloyd Combination Penholder in its various forms. An Indispensable Article for 

the Desk and Pocket. It is heavily Nickel-plated and will last a life-time. Pencil, Penholder, and Pen, 

Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread Catter. Can be 

used for Ripping Se ams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing Blots, and for many other purposes. 
Samples, post-paid, 25 cents; 6 for $1.00. Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 
769 Broadway, New York. 


Mention Sunday School Times when you order. 


| STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 
? 
; 








“n 


<> 


ABSOLUTELY CIVEN AWAY 
At the Cost of Production, Postal and Wrapping Charges. 


4 The Penn, Art Journal Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in order to introduce their new Art 
Publication into the homes of every family in the land, propose to give away their entire first 
$ number, as specimens, upon the conditions named below. 

This work will be published quarterly, and the first number, now ready, contains sevem beau- 





tiful Steel Engravings, —< from the original plates, which cost from $100 to $500 each to 
produce. How te Secure is Valuable Work of Art: 


$ Any person sending us the names and Post- 
gm E A D CA R E Fe U L LY @ office address of ten or more persons who 
would be likely to engage in a business paying from $1,500 to $5,000 a year, will receive the entire Seven 
Steel Engravings described below, bound in book forma, and forming a handsome parlor ornament, 
$ or suitable gift for anybody, upon receipt of the order below and 25 Cts, to pay actual cost to us. These 
| engravings embrace the fo’ lowing subjects : 
2 1—JESUS AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA AT THE WELL. John IV., 7—30. 
2—SOLOMON’S POOLS. Near the Temple. ; 
>} a, 3—PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE OF JOHN WESLEY (the founder of Methodism,) from 
fire, Feb. 1 » 1709 This famous engraving will be welcome in every house. 
} No. 4—EARLY PIETY. A strikingly beautiful engraving, representing a girl on her knees ina de- 
votional attitude. Psalm XI., 9—11. 
$ No. 5—AFFECTION. A beautiful infant, sitting before a mirror, kissing her own likeness 
No. 6—THE PLAY-FELLOW. A child in a basket wagon, drawn by a noble looking Dog, who 


‘ has unharnessed himself and turned around to be caressed by his little master. 
No. 7—THE BAMBOO AQUEDUCT. One of the greatest achievements in India, showing an 
> acqueduct made entirely of bamboo reeds, carrying water across a deep valley. 


upon conditions as above stated. 
ee Applications must in all cases be accompanied by the following order, as it secures to us the reduced 
Write your name and address plainly. 


§ This comprises the list. The entire seven engravings are bound in a handsome cover, and will be mailed 


rate in pustage. 


A Practical Help in Every Department of 


SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 
Samples sent free. Address the Publisher. 


iV ERYTHING are e inate 
4 schools, Pastors, Superintendents, and Teachers 
can be obtained at lowest prices of the 
AMER. BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
G. M. Van Derlip’s —e 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY _ 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior oly of Bells. 
Special attention given to URCH BELLS. 
ea "Miustrate ad ¢ ‘atalogues s se aah free. 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THD LIFE. 


‘ee 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


Has justly acquired the sired the reps reputation of being 


THE SALVATOR FOR oR INVALIDS AND THE 
AGED. 

















AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 
~¥OR THE GROWT H AND PROTECTION 
oF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 
ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND 




















: Cut this out and forward with 25 cents. 


oO rR D & WwW On receipt of this order, together with 25 cents, the Penn. Art Journal Co. 


e hereby agree to place the name of the sender upon their Subscription List for 
three months, and send the steel epee is n book form as represented above 


<<< + <> <<< Q-Redaaeé- tte 








i (Signed), ENN. ART JOURNAL CO., 10 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
153 Water Street, New York. 
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“How sk ceatndaitindicinn leaks etleclnaiy and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds, or lay new roofs,” Par- 
tieulars free to any one stating where they saw 
his, Goods sent to any part of the United Btates. 


ROOFS. 


ix your own roof; our materials are easily applied 
with positive a Prives low. 
pes abe invited. 


ricaedinneies of Slate and Marble 


MANTELS. 


New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpet~ 
trimmings, or decorations in rooms. We have a 
Jarge number set up in our warerooms for inspection, 
and are welling at very low prices. Very handsome 
designs for $12, $18, $20, $22, and $25. Book of designs 
and price list forwarded on application. 

Your custom is solicited. 

N. ¥. Slate Roofing Co. Limited. 
8 Cedar St., N. Y. 49 S. Front St., Phila. 





STOVE POLISH 


CT em etn 


. Holt, Green Brook, N 








JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 


HEADQUARTERS, 
a BA Bons ce Tes 
“COME TO OUR NEW STORE 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PRESENTS, 
WELPS, AND LIBRARY BOOKS. 
PERKIVPING & BIGGINS, 
914 Arch St. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


A large assortment of Children's Books. | 
Also, Bibles and Prayer Books at REDUCED 
PRICES for Holiday Presents. 
RICHARD McCAULBY'S, 
Jala CHESTNUT PrAzEr. 





‘Your name prion a wo » taney cards: 
Sg cca a 8e,stamp. Agents 


LOOK | 
wold! HIS STORY. PRIZES |! 


tions, ete., in * Phe Student's Prize.” Price, 5 cents. 
Publ ished by M. 8 ’ WILSON, Flushing, N.Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
eon i it. H.R, Oxie- 


LESSO 
BOOK-MARK <j.<7, s0Lp, 188 Madison Street, 
Chicago. Send ie dl 


OTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOO ete 


Neat, ‘ Jonvenient, U: Useful; 
anday School Times” 








In Seoeageges | with my entertainment with the | 


con I will give 75 copies of photographs 8x 
10, or 100 cabinet, or 150 cards of your tor, super- 
intendent. or any person you pt ong No extra 
charge for this. PROF, ROOP, Photographer, Ridge 
Avenue and Wood Street, 


THE CHRISTMAS WIDE AWAKE, 20 CTS. 
stra i ata 
Marian's ~~ on Shipboard, by Wm. M. F. 
vega: ve LOTHROP & €O., Boston, Mass. — 


KANSAS 


Al about its soil, climate, its resources, we »rod- 


ucts, and its people is given in the KANSAS FAR- | 


M Ey Mey weekly Farm and Family Journal, 
y it wee . Postpaid, three months, 
con ae Fe DSON, Topeka Kan. 


SMITHOGRAPHY. 


A Beavrevot Present for Be; 
mail. 35sec. Complete outfit, #1. 4 
100,000 seld during the Centennial, 
Agents wanted. For sale everywhere 
by stationers, news, book, novelty, and 
toy dealers. Address 

Sarrnoe RAPH Manur AcTvRING Co., 

al4 Chestnut St, Phila,, Pa. 


5. 000 | (AGENTS W ANTED 


for the STORY of 


‘HARLEY ROSS, 


Written by his Father, A complete account of te 8 
most Mysterious Abduction and Exciting Search 
With fac-simile letters and iHustrations, Cutsells all 
other Books. One agent took 50 orders in one Sar. 
Terms liberal. Also Agents wanted on our Magnifi 
cent Family Bibles. ith § Invalunble IMustrated 
Aids and Superb Bindi Address JOHN E, POT- 
TERA CO "Publishers. riladelphin, 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMI, 


ANGHEST CENTENNIAL AWARu 











Award for superior finish, delicacy of colors and purity of goods ; for extensive variety 
and excellence of dragee work, and for the artistic manner in which all of their Confectionary 


is prepared for the market."’ 
J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 


A ttest Ps J L. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
EVERYTHING READY. 
OUR — 


CAMBELL, Secretary 





OUR 





with name acetly 





CANDY 


Always Fresh. 
Always Fresh. 
Always Fresh, 
Fresh. 
Always Fresh. 
Always Fresh. 


Always Fresh. 
Always Fresh. 


CANDY 


Always Pure. 
Always Pure. 
Always Pure. 
Always Always Pure. 
Always Pure. 
Always Pure. 
Always Pure. 


Always Pure. 





Always Fresh. Always Pure. 
Always Fresh. Always Pure. 
Always Fresh, Always Pure. 
Always Fresh. 


Always Pure. 
Always Fresh. 





Always Pure. 


CROFT, WILBUR & OO. 


CANDY FOR CHRISTMAS. 
CANDY FOR NEW YEAR'S. 
CANDY FOR ANY TIME. 

CANDY FOR EVERYBODY. 





| CARAMELS. CHOCOLATES. BON BONS. 

CARAMELS. CHOCOLATES. BON BONS. 

| (ARAMELS. CHOCOLATES. BON BONS. 

MIXED CANDIES. ROASTED ALMONDS. FANCY BOXES 
MIXED CANDIES. ROASTED ALMONDS FANCY BOXES 
MIXED CANDIES. ROASTED ALMONDS. FANCY BOXES 


SPHCriIAL INDUCEHMENTS 
1) SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, FOR ANNIVERSARIES, FESTIVALS, dc 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 
1226 MARKET STREET. 











The Housekeeper’s Companion 











fie an elegant Nustrated | ares hy! ee he as ; 
spel eseey iis gate Geekery, Heme Decarn= 
ons, Fan ey Work, the Coltivath . ° Bioware ‘ete. any ‘ladies see i" Ken ory, He pF worth the the 
year's subscript 0 one should ‘erms, winty © Gents a Ange be sent T 
Months « rie, trial *? for thd tifa Write for it at once. furos VR Agents warted. AMES 
sremamen: Publiener, 29 Fulton st." “Ankiyn, N.Y 
CORWIN’S ZRPHYR: INDIA RUBBER GARMENTS.’ RETTY LITTLE WAGONS, 3te. to $1.25. 
his new article is free from any Beantiful Toy Trunks, only 75 to 87ge 
disagreeabte odor, handsome as silk, 5 Best Water Color Paint Boxes, 25, 50¢. to $1 


ounces lighter than any other makes. | 
They supersede all others, will never 
stick or peel off. Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the Cloth. No person 
should be without such a waterproof; 
be sure the name is on the band. Send | 
for circular. 

Conwiy’s “Zeruyr” Rosner Traver- | 
tye and Storm Hart, the very best ever 
introduced for lightness, dorpiity / 
and keeping in shape, weighs 


Parlor and Bed Room Furniture, 18, 50 to 95« 
Tin Kitchens and Furnished Sets, 26 to 9%c. 
Stoves, 25 to 95e.; Tool Cheats, 15. 30c. to #2 
Pear! Handle Penknives, 50@, to $1. 

Large box Soldiers, only 18e. a whole box. 
Tenpins, 150. to $1; Revolving Chimes, 45 to 95e. 
China Tea and Dinner Set Dishes, 22c. to $1. 
Britannia Tea and Coffee Sets, 25, 87i¢c. to $1. 
Pretty Iron Penny Safes, 10 to 35c. 

Beautiful Natural Hair Dolls, 25 to 96e. 
Crandell’s beautiful Blocks, Acrobats, 65c.; Heroes, 











} 


| full desecripti,e virculars mailed, | 


ee 


Le smROT ORATIONS AK 
every state on the 


t POEMS 4 detigercd ie 
yeh om ip 


JUBILEE fi ; 


Iséued under the auspices of the ot i rercctive authors. 


fev Woiecker” oe pd ei eel 
n. n x. 

Hon. Robert U. Winthrop D.. 

Gen. J, R. Hawley, Hon Seym or, 

Hon. Franels A ‘ams, William C. C. Bryant, 

Rev. C. H. Fowler, LL.D, om. Fe Wood 

Ho 1. George Wm, Cartis, "Gov. P. ¢ ‘. Cheney, 


John G. ittier. 
Gov. ae M,. Gotlom, oot a 
Lt 


‘Rijitea by F SAUNDERS Livrarianot Aste Librese tbrary. 


900 octave 8,936 Library —_— 
Tegey Morvocn, So subseri 
AGUNTS WANTED,—If there is ey ‘agent tn 


your place, A] will be se ton receipt of price by 
E. B. TREAT, Pub isher, @ 4 Brosdway, N 


READY. 


The Scholars’ Quar- 
'terly for the first quar- 
iter of 1877—-January, 
February, March—is 
ready for delivery. 
Send in your order 
early, and it will re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. 








(877. SELECT NOTES. (877. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Practical. 


The fullest Commentary in one volume on Topics 
for 1877. By Rev. F.N. Peloubet. With selections 
from 250 best authors, and larger than oy previous 
issue. Price, $1.25. Interlegvedt Ed., $2.00. 


International Question Books, 1877. 


The only series in 3 Grades. By Rev. F. A Peloubet 


and able assistants. 15 eta. each. 
No. 1. Adults. 
| 100;000 of ther . Notes and Ques- | No, 2. Youth. 
No. 3. Little Learn- 





tions sold. & imple copies and | 


ers Questions and 


‘Answers. 2 Pic- 
| post-paid, on receipt of price, | tures, a story and 
j verse each lesson. 


| 





| 


| Mark the 





Trade, discount. Manufac Sot t | 2he.; his beautiful x Sanaa Ve., oo “ne 20e., to | 





ounces, Price 

by JOHN M, eRiwi 87 LaFayette Avenue, Brook- ° put in all shap 
lyn, N. ¥. 48c.; Buildin 
Building Bi 


we EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


198 N. Bighth St., door below Cherry, 


nerade, 
Menagerie, &es Hill's “ 
0 to BSc. 


25 i Eu aca Canna 18 # gstples with sd 


C and 


Buikt ‘of the Golden Texts, = ; 
Price $1.25. By Archie Fell. 

ges, in 52 short chapters. * 

ife story, to illustrate in the 
sayings und doings of Maybee 
and friends the golden thought 
of the texts, 1877. Mailed on 
receipt of price, 

HENRY HOYT, PUBLISHER. 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


STEPPING 
STONES. 


Sunday School Workers 


Arranging for Entire New Libraries. or the comple- 
tion of old ones by addition of the more recent Books, 
are invited to call and see us. In examining and 
selecting, they will find also a full line of Sunday- 
school Working Material, comprising every possible 
requisite of the latest production, from the more 
beautiful Bible and Commentary down to the simple 
Class Card. Chureh and Sunday-school reom adorn- 
ments complete. Holiday reme -mbrances, ete., ete. 
Agency for The Sunday School Times and all other 
Sunday-school Periodicals. 
Attention to Visitors—Gentlemanly. 
Conducting of Business—Golden Rule 
Execution of Orders—Prom 
oO. bD. WARD, 
150 Nassau Street, 
Up stairs. NEW YORK CITY. 


LIBRARIANS 


books tm your Libraries. The RB 
Stamps made by Everson & Reed, 241 Broadway, will 
do the work well. Proof sent without charge. 


Cheapest Books in the World. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


“ We congratulate the lovers o of ‘good literature on 
having their tastes supplied at po bager any 


Unabridged unaltered, and illustrated. 
te» the origina! text in fat , —— the Settee aot 
asing elin-. The greet auth rs at pric s remarkably 
low. Sent, by matl. to any aderess, at the following 

riceseach: Shakespeare, 60 cents: Byron. 50; lone 
fellow. 90; Thomsvn, 26; Scott; 25; Tennyson, 90; Cow- 
per, 25; Goldsmith, 40° Wordsw. rth, 5; 

25: Whittier 90; oh ans, 40; ‘Mi 








Chiefs,25. Add two 3-cent stamps for each book to re- 
pay postage. These books are exactly what we 
s-nt them to be; they are not ab . condense 2, or 
made up in part, but each book sthe compiete Poetical 
Works of the author named, Send for our free cata- 
logues Oar house i; reliable Wc havesent thousands 
of these books to rn ts ofthe country. Wnclose the 
ong A ietter, to HAZZARD & SON, Monongahela 
ty, 








GENTS xo. NEW BOOK GREAT 


“CENTENNIAL 


EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 
Demand. equals the crowds at the Exhibition. One 
agent sold 40, two 30 each in one day. Over 400 


ine Engraviun eosti show the 
best exhibit. Wide-nwake Aone “quitting all 
the inferior books for this. the it. 


| for circular, terms, and sample eke o Ww. 
or 


| ZIEGLER & CO. 


18 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
201 S. Clark St., Chieage. Th. 
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